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In This Issue... 


The article, “Faith of Our Fathers” by John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, was first brought to our attention in Civitan, 
official publication of Civitan International. When we wrote for 
permission to reprint the article, we learned that it was a part 
of a speech made by Mr. Dulles at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Watertown, New York, October 11, 1953. So it is with the 
biessings of both Civitan and the State Department that Mr. 
Dulles’ article appears in this issue of ADULT TEACHER. 

John Foster Duiles is the son of a Presbyterian minister. 
His grandfather, John W. Foster, was a career officer in the 
diplomatic service and was Secretary of State under President 
Benjamin Harrison. 

“Subsequently, Mr. Dulles was a delegate to the UN General 
Assembly in 1946, 1947, 1948—when he was Acting Chairman 
of the U. S. delegation—and 1950. In addition he was an ad- 
viser to three Secretaries of State—Secretaries Byrnes, Marshall, 
and Acheson—at meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in 1945, 1947, and 1949. 

“He was appointed Consultant to the Department of State in 
1950 and a year later was named special representative with the 
rank of Ambassador to negotiate the Japanese Peace Treaty, an 
assignment which culminated in the signing of the Treaty at San 
Francisco in September 1951.” '—J.W.C. 


(Cover photograph from Keystone View Company.) 


1 From The Civitan Magazine, May, 1954. 














“The sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, are a means of grace.” 





The Grace of God 


By EDWIN LEWIS ? 


This article deals with the theme of the Feb- 
ruary 6 lesson in the International Lesson Series. 
The teacher will find this discussion by Dr. Lewis 
helpful in his preparation. 


Tue QUESTION of the grace of God is to be 
dealt with, so far as possible, from the biblical 
point of view. This will prevent us from becoming 
confused by a consideration of “grace,” as this 
has been overdefined and overelaborated during 
Christian history. 

The theologians of a former day devoted much 
attention to what they called “the kinds of grace.” 
They spoke of actual grace, and prevenient grace, 
and baptismal grace, and operating grace, and co- 
operating grace, and imputed grace, and interior 
grace, and justifying grace, and sanctifying grace, 
and irresistible grace, and habitual, grace—and 
‘even this list is not complete. 





+ Dr. Lewis is professor emeritus of systematic theology, Drew 
Theological Seminary. 





Underlying these various “kinds” is the distinc- 
tion between grace as an “attribute” of God and 
grace as a more or less independent “somewhat” 
which it is in God’s power to give, to withhold, 
or to take away from men. For example, when a 
child is properly baptized, something is supposed 
to be added to him that was not there before. 
What is added is “baptismal grace.” Or when the 
will finds that it is being inclined toward God, this 
is the evidence that it has received “prevenient 
grace”—meaning the grace that will lead to more 
grace. 

This conception of grace as something to be 
given or taken away explains the claim of certain 
churches and priesthoods that “grace” is within 
their control. They can declare that a given grace 
is possessed, or that a given grace is taken away, 
and what they declare is then so. 


THE Gracious Gop 
We can still believe that the grace of God may 
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be a genuine “experience” and that it may affect 
our lives in many ways, without attempting these 
fine distinctions. We can find our chief concern 
in the realty of the grace of God, in the nature of 
his grace, in our own appropriation of it, and in 
our witnessing to it. 

The primary reference of the word “grace” is 
to that quality of God’s being which leads him to 
regard men with a kindly interest, enter with 
them into a relation of helpfulness, and do for 
them more than could be rightfully claimed or 
expected. (See Genesis 6:8; Exodus 33:12-17; 
Acts 14:26; Romans 5:15; 11:6; 1 Corinthians 
15:10; Ephesians 2: 7-8; Hebrews 4:16.) 

Grace precludes the idea of merit. What is given 
of grace is “over and above.” 

God deals with men by the method of law, and 
he deals with them by the method of grace. The 
results that follow from obedience to law are 
earned. The results of disobedience are deserved. 
But, if a provision is made whereby these deserved 
results of disobedience are done away, then the 
method of grace has been substituted for the 
method of law. Law simply says, “Thou shalt” or 
“Thou shalt not.” It does not provide for failure. 
Provision for failure bespeaks grace. Only in 
grace is there hope for the disobedient, the weak, 
the undone. 

In Romans Paul says God puts men under law 
in order that they may come under grace. Law is 
necessary, but it is also futile. Both the Hebrews 
who had “the written law” and the Gentiles who 
had only the law “written on their hearts” were 
incapable of perfect obedience. This very inability 
is what makes grace necessary. 

The law-relation supposes that men can obey. 
The grace-relation supposes that men have dis- 
obeyed and are in desperate need. Forgiveness is 
of grace. Only a sinner seeks forgiveness, and he 
is a sinner because he is under the condemnation 
of the law. 


THE EVIDENCE OF GRACE 


In the purpose of God, therefore, law looks to 
grace. Whatever God does in order to “bring men 
to themselves,” so that through their very despair 
they may be driven to seek him—all this bespeaks 
something in God that law in itself does not dis- 
close. 

God made men for fellowship with himself. 
Ideally, the way to perfect fellowship is the way 
of perfect obedience. This is the meaning of the 
Adam and Eve story. One failure, however, 
suffices to mar the fellowship. No future obedience 
can ever, of itself, do away with a past disobedi- 
ence. 

This accounts, at least in part, for the Old Testa- 
ment provision for expiations and substitutions. 
Men felt that they could thereby atone for their 
failures. The offering would take the place of the 
obedience. 

We know how sadly this belief was abused, and 





how the prophets had to preach the necessity of 
such other “offerings” as repentance, confession, 
restitution, and the like (see Micah 6: 6-8). Never- 
theless, the tenacity with which people clung to 
their sacrificial system indicated both that they 
felt the seriousness of their sins against the law 
and that they believed that God, because he was 
gracious, would accept their sacrifices, forgive 
their sins, and restore the broken fellowship. 

The Old Testament substitutions, however, 
were preparatory. They looked toward the future. 
They bespoke faith in a gracious God, but they 
did not disclose the full measure of that grace. In 
the Old Testament, the worshiper brought the 
offering. But in Isaiah 53 there is a description of 
an offering—the great sufferer—that is to be pro- 
vided by God himself. The full measure of the 
grace of God is to be disclosed, not in the sacrifice 
that he accepts, but in the sacrifice that he makes. 

In a word, God’s gift of his Son Jesus Christ 
as the means through which he and men may 
enter into a fellowship of reconciliation is the 
supreme evidence of the grace of God. “Where 
sin increased, grace abounded all the more” (Ro- 
mans 5:20-21). 


Tue MEANS OF GRACE 


It is not enough that God be a God of grace. 
Men must know that he is, otherwise his grace 
is limited in its action. God cannot forgive the 
sinner who is indifferent about his sin, nor can 
he help the needy soul who does not desire his 
help. Men are the objects of divine grace, but 
they are the objects of grace in order that they 
may become participants in grace. 

One way to share in the grace of God is by 
the use of means. Bible study is a means of grace. 
Public worship is a means of grace. Private de- 
votion is a means of grace. Receiving Christian 
instruction is a means of grace. The discipline that 
comes through trial and loss is a means of grace. 
Christian fellowship is a means of grace. The 
sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, are a 
means of grace. 

Briefly, all the varied life and activity of the 
church are so many means whereby the grace of 
God may be more fully experienced, its nature 
more fully exemplified, and its purposes more 
fully accomplished. He who separates himself 
from the church greatly limits the reach of the 
grace of God into his soul. 

What has been known in the past as “co-operat- 
ing grace” indicates that we ourselves must do 
something if we would know the fullness of grace. 
Souls are made Christlike according as the grace 
of God works within them, but Christlikeness 
comes not to the solitary—although periods of 
solitude have their value—but it comes to those 
who cultivate “the fellowship of kindred minds.” 

Nor must the other side of this be forgotten.. 
It is simple experience that our lives are enriched 
by the means of grace. But the means of grace 



























by which we ourselves are blessed wait to be used 
by us for the blessing of others. Faithfully ren- 
dered Christian service blesses both him who 
serves and him who is served. If I am strengthened 
by the prayer of another for me, another may be 
strengthened by my prayer for him. 

Reference was made above to “prevenient 
grace,” or the grace that prepares the way for 
more grace. The life of the individual Christian 
and the collective activity and testimony of the 
church are instruments of the Holy Spirit for 


Youne ApbutLrTs 


Visitation Evangelism 


By LOUENA BAILEY * 


Ir IS generally agreed that one of the most 
effective methods of reaching and holding new 
members for any group is through personal visita- 
tion. 

There is nothing new about visitation evange- 
lism. Jesus sent his disciples out two by two, and 
the custom as it has been carried out in the church 
through the years has continued to bring desired 
results. 

Many young adults have expressed their desire 
to win others to the church through their class 
or young-adult organization. Visitation evangelism 
can become a worth-while project for any adult 
group. A little training can turn an interested 
person into an effective evangelist. 

The group responsible for setting up the plans 
would be composed of the director of evangelism 
and church loyalty and his committee of the 
young-adult organization, with the co-operation 
of the chairman of the commission on evangelism 
of the local church. This committee should out- 
line the plans in detail, as well as obtain the 
names and information concerning the prospects. 

The names of those to be called upon may 
be obtained from the following sources: (1) the 
church register, (2) names of couples recently 
married by the minister, (3) parents whose chil- 
dren are on the nursery home roll and in the 
nursery and kindergarten departments of the 
church school, (4) records of young people who 
have “graduated” from the youth division, (5) 
young adults who have returned home from school 
or the armed forces to be self-supporting, (6) 
other young adults and their friends. 





1 Louena Bailey is a free-lance writer living in San Francisco, 
California. 
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directing the attention of men everywhere to the 
will and purpose of God. 
Christian witness may affect others in all sorts 

of subtle ways. They may not realize that they 

are being affected, yet all unknown to them the 

grace of God is thereby preparing them to enter 

into it themselves. To use the old terms, “pre- 

venient grace” through us, through the church, 

paves the way for “co-operating grace.” Impres- 

sions unconsciously received may lead to con- 

scious determinations. 
| 
| 
| 
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These prospects would be listed on cards with 
such information as, occupation, marital status, 
number of children (if any), and if these children 
are in the church school, and other information 
which would lend aid in the initial visit. 

Many young adults will be new at this busi- 
ness of visitation and will need some specific helps. 
Sometimes the minister is the logical person to 
direct the training session preliminary to the 
calling. Often the chairman of the commission on 





“Visitation evangelism can become a worth-while project 
for any adult group.” 
Earl G. Arnold 
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membership and evangelism of the church can 
do a good job in the preparation for the visitation 
program. At any rate, a meeting of all who plan 
to make calls is very important. 

Let us look in on a group ready to do visita- 
tion evangelism. They meet at the church to 
receive the names and addresses of persons on 
whom they are to call and to receive the final 
instructions for reporting back at the church that 
same evening. 

To give an example of how to proceed with 
a call, let us see how one of the couples, Mary 
and John Smith, make their first call. 

As Mary and John approach the front door 
of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Weber’s home, they do 
so with a warm, friendly feeling for the folks 
inside the house. They ring the bell, the door 
opens, John introduces himself and his wife, Mary, 
and simply says: “We are from the First Meth- 
odist Church. We would like to tell you about our 
young-adult fellowship.” | 

No doubt the Webers will invite the callers in, 
but sometimes the person opening the door be- 
comes a bit embarrassed and fails to extend a 
welcome. If this is the case, casually say, “May 
we come in for a few minutes?” Now there are 
times when it really is inconvenient to have callers 
come in. If you are told that this is the case, then 
ask if you may come again soon, and try to make 
an appointment. If this cannot be arranged, then 
in a very cordial way, invite tre couple to the next 
meeting of your group. Be sure to give the place 
of meeting, the date, and the hour. 

But let us assume that the Smiths were in- 
vited in. Mary glances about the room for a clue 
to begin the conversation, and says, “I see by your 
books that you are lovers of music.” Immediately 
there is a mutual interest, as Mary and John also 
enjoy good music and sing in the church choir. 

After a brief exchange of ideas on the subject 
of music and the opportunities in the community, 
John gets to the real purpose of their visit and 
says something like this: 

“In our church we have a very fine group of 
young adults—about your ages and with at least 
some of your interests. We meet every Sunday 
morning at 9:30 for Bible study, and on Sunday 





evening at 7: 00 in a group for discussion and social 
fellowship. Mr. Brown, a young lawyer, is our 
teacher on Sunday morning. We enjoy his leader- 
ship very much. Our meetings in the evening are 
conducted by one of our own group, with discus- 
sions on subjects of vital interest to young adults 
like you and me. 

“On the first Friday of each month we have 
a potluck supper at the church. At this meeting 
a nursery is provided for the children of those 
parents who wish to attend. Following the supper, 
we have a short business meeting and either en- 
tertainment or just a social good time together. 

“Mary and I have found that this group meets 
our needs and interests so much that we wanted 
to tell you about it and invite you to join us. 
Could we stop for you next Friday evening in 
time to take you as our guests to the potluck 
supper?” 

There is little doubt but that the Webers will 
be guests of the Smiths for the meeting on Friday 
evening and again on Sunday in the Sunday-school 
class and the evening fellowship. 

The foundation has been laid for the Webers to 
become active church members and growing 
Christians—through the door that was opened by 
a young-adult couple with a desire to share with 
other young adults the pleasure and satisfaction 
they have found in their church. 

Having completed their mission, Mary and 
John leave the Weber home with a feeling of real 
accomplishment and ready to make other calls 
on their list. 

At the appointed time, usually about 9:30 p.m., 
all callers return to the church to make their 
reports. Each team gives interesting reports of 
the results of their calls and share in a few minutes 
of refreshment and fellowship. I have yet to hear 
one caller bring back a report which showed 
anything but a feeling of reward for having made 
the calls. Most callers can truthfully say, “It 
was I who received the most from the visit.” 

One final suggestion: When calling for the 
church, you are doing God’s work. Do not start 
out to make the calls without first asking him to 
precede you through his Holy Spirit and prepare 
the way for your visit. 








A DEMONSTRATION VISIT 


One of the best ways of training persons is through a demonstration visit. In these 
visits designate a couple of members of the group to play the role of a new couple 
in the community. Perhaps they have a small child. Designate another couple to 
call on them. Let them think through the appeals they would make. Let them work 
out their own strategy completely and then let them try it out. The interest of the 
group will heighten immediately while the visit is being made. After the visit you 
may let the whole group discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the approach they 
made. Others may have different ideas and would like to try them out. While the 
interest is still very high divide the whole group into small committees and give 
each committee a similar problem, asking them what they would do in visiting these 
persons.—The Christian Education of Young Adults by Robert S. Clemmons, 
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“The next few years will tell whether the Negro college will continue to light the paths 
of its youth or face into mediocrity and eventually pass out of existence.”’ Shown are stu- 
dents in the library of the Morristown Normal and Industrial School, Morristown, Tennessee. 


The FUTURE ROLE 
of the NEGRO COLLEGE 


By DAVID D. JONES ! 


“Race Relations Sunday shall be observed in 
every local church on the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. ... This shall be an occasion for creating 
better relations among all races and particularly 
for informing our people concerning the needs of 
Negro schools.”—From Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paragraph 233. 


HESE ARE CRITICAL times in the annals of 
American education, and especially for the Negro 
college—the great stronghold of Negro life and 
progress. The next few years will tell whether 
the Negro college will continue to light the paths 
of its youth or fade into mediocrity and eventually 
pass out of existence. 


1Dr. Jones is president of Bennett College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


The progress of Negro colleges has been little 
short of phenomenal. In students, graduates, 
faculty, property, and endowments they have ad- 
vanced far beyond their humble beginnings. Born 
in an era of readjustment and reconstruction, 


these colleges became all-purpose institutions in_ 


the total development of Negro youths. 

As the years progressed, colleges for Negroes 
have been among the first to meet changing social 
situations. Existing social customs and traditions 
hindered these colleges on many occasions. But 
the foresight of their leaders and the generosity 
of numerous church boards and philanthropists 
resulted in the types of Negro institutions that 
are distinct assets to the panorama of educational 
development in the United States. 

Approximately seventy-five thousand ential 
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are enrolled in Negro colleges, and these colleges 
confer approximately thirteen thousand degrees 
annually. Thus, it is obvious that these institutions 
of higher learning fill a distinct need. This should 
not be misconstrued as advocacy of a distinct 
type of education for the Negro, yet the socio- 
economic status and environments from which 
most of their students come must be taken into 
consideration if the needs of such students are 
to be met. The emphasis on educating the whole 
child was, from the very outset, the philosophy 
of the Negro colleges. 

The true success of the Negro college can be 
measured in terms of its achievement and the 
accomplishments of its graduates in competition 
with students in non-Negro colleges. 

By 1949, colleges for Negroes had progressed to 
a point that they were desirous of being placed 
on the same academic scale with other colleges in 
their area, and requested full membership in 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The accreditation committee for 
the association now rates all colleges by the same 
standards. 


CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared racial segregation in the 
use of educational facilities unconstitutional, and 
ended its decree with the postscript, “It is so 
ordered.” What, then, is the future of the Negro 
college? Can it compete favorably with other 
American colleges? These questions do not lend 
themselves to simple or ready answers. The de- 
cision, however, does not indicate social chaos; 
again the Negro college will meet the challenge. 

In discussing this challenge, the two types of 
colleges for Negroes existing today—the state- 
supported and the private—must be handled sep- 
arately. The state college, dependent upon appro- 
priated funds for its support, must necessarily 
be guided by the mandates of the state boards 
of education. As the trend toward integration 
continues, certainly the state college for Negroes 
should be included. One does not anticipate a 
mass exodus from these colleges, but feels that 
many whites residing in areas where this sub- 
sidized education is available will prefer remain- 
ing at home as they secure their education. 

The private Negro colleges have been generally 
free from the dictates of state boards of educa- 
tion and segregation laws (the majority of states 
simply require segregation in publicly supported 
institutions). They were able to begin a policy 
of integration long before the Supreme Court 
issued its pronouncement. Several of these col- 
leges list non-Negro persons among their student 
bodies, and have graduated such students. 

For example, Bennett College in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, has an extensive foreign scholar- 
ship program whereby students from unevenly 
developed areas, regardless of race or religion, 
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can study with its highly trained, interracial, in- 
ternational, interreligious faculty. 

Further, the private college has ceased to be an 
imitator, and has developed to a point of worth- 
while creativity in curricular development and 
student affairs. The academic programs of some 
of these colleges are well worth imitating by non- 
Negro institutions. 

To many persons, the very term “Negro college” 
is indicative of inferiority and of the often-used 
term “second class.” However, academic prob- 
lems and standards, when viewed in their totality, 
are generally similar in all institutions. The ma- 
jority of the Negro colleges, located in states which 
practice segregation by law, are situated in areas 
where both white and Negro illiteracy are high- 
est. To meet the accompanying economic and 
social problems calls for every effort and facility 
available to the institutions. The real task be- 
comes one of rendering service rather than one of 
competition. 

Public opinion must be conditioned to accept 
this line of reasoning. Once this is accepted, the 
Negro college per se will cease to exist. Further, 
only Negro institutions of high academic calibre 
and with unique curricula will remain. Those in- 
stitutions, white or Negro, which do more to 
hinder than aid should gladly pass out of exist- 
ence. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


With the passing of the all-white and the all- 
Negro college, and with the hope that only the 
good colleges will remain, the American college 
can definitely become society’s agent to appraise, 
select, and transmit its culture to the oncoming 
generations in such a manner as to realize the 
greatest possible values for youths of all races. 
With integration, education becomes even more 
of a highly complex and complicated matter in 
the field of human emotions, achievements, and 
institutions. The Negro college must meet the 
challenge of contemporary society if it hopes 
to survive. There is no doubt in the minds of 
many persons who see the whole picture that the 
challenge will be met. 

Every period is a period of transition, and each 
generation will contain those who shake their 
heads in both approval and disapproval of the 
changing customs and practices. Whether integra- 
tion ushers in a brighter or darker future for the 
Negro college will long be a topic of discussion. 
Changes in conduct and attitudes seem to demand 
changes in the educational process. 

There is one function which the private college 
campus has filled which will likely continue. 
These campuses have been free to welcome con- 
ferences where men and women of all faiths and 
creeds and colors might meet in freedom. They 
have been centers of interracial good will and 
understanding. They may continue these by-prod- 
ucts of the educational movement. 





















Possibilities 
and 


Problems 


of 
Church Union 


By JOHN R. SCOTFORD * 


See Adult Fellowship Series, page 32. 


CuurcH UNION is a goal which millions of 
people agree is highly desirable but about which 
most of them feel that they can do exactly nothing. 

The ineffectiveness of thousands of local con- 
gregations is the strongest practical argument for 
the union of churches. Too often the energies of 
the faithful few are exhausted in just keeping 
the organization alive, with the result that there 
is no overplus of. power for the larger concerns of 
either the immediate community or the kingdom 
of God. 

Where the population is scant, churches must 
necessarily be small. But in our villages, towns, 
and many sections of our cities the divisions of 
Protestantism stand in the way of inspiring wor- 
ship, the adequate support of a trained ministry, 
the efficient training of the young, imaginative 
leadership for our youth, a proper support for the 
larger concerns of the church in America and the 
world. The man on the street corner has a quick 
and easy answer, “The churches should get to- 
gether!” But how? 

To this problem there are three answers: the 
union of congregations of the same denomination, 
which is often difficult; the union of congregations 
of different denominations, which has all sorts of 
complications; the union of denominations them- 
selves. The difficulties in the way of all three solu- 
tions are surprisingly similar. They are funda- 
mentally psychological. 

The writer has been a privileged observer of 
two movements to unite denominations. He has 


21Dr. Scotford, a minister of the Congregational Christian 
Church, is a church-building consultant on an independent basis. 














David W. Corson from A. Devaney 


seen the results of the union of the Congregational 
churches and the Christian Church (not to be 
confused with the Disciples of Christ) which took 
place in 1931 and which brought together bodies 
of 900,000 and 100,000, respectively. He has been 
very much concerned with the union of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, which would result 
in a united church of 2,000,000 members. This 
union has been delayed and possibly defeated by 
a relatively small but vociferous minority. Out 
of this experience he offers the following observa- 
tions. 


I 


The Congregational Christian merger brought 
together two dissimilar groups but has succeeded 
even beyond the expectations of those who pro- 
moted it. Two of its results are significant. 











Although there was no pressure for local con- 
gregations to unite, where they were anywhere 
near each other geographically or in membership, 
churches got together. Apparently many congrega- 
tions would welcome a chance to fuse their forces 
with another group, and the union of denomina- 
tions opens the door and gives them a push in that 
direction. The union of denominations will en- 
courage the union of local congregations. 

The surprise package in this rather small merger 
was the personalities which each group dis- 
covered in the other and which greatly enriched 
their life. Our denominational divisions stand in 
the way of the friendships and the exercise of 
personal leadership which we all need. In our 
churches are many great souls who would be 
better known if our denominational fences were 
down. 


II 


The contention in the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church over the proposed union with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church (which has 
stood almost unanimously for union) has been 
an embarrassing surprise. It is also most reveal- 


ing as to the problems which similar movements 


may encounter. 

A notion has been abroad for many years that 
it was the paid officials of our Protestant denomi- 
nations that kept them apart and that the lay 
people would bring the denominations together 
if only their clerical overlords would give them 
a chance. This has proven to be a baseless slander. 
Although the union of denominations involves 
endless headaches for their officials, in this case 
only a handful of the paid executives opposed the 
merger. We believe that this would be true of 
other denominations. Incidentally, there proved 
to be more opposition among lay people than 
among ministers. 

Emotion rather than logic gave the antimerger 
movement its power. This showed in its intensity 
and in the shifting basis of the opposition, which 
refused to be appeased by the concessions which 
were made to it. Many people resent emotionally 
any attempt to tamper with churches which they 
love. This is particularly true in the older areas 
of our cities where alien populations have come 
in and the Protestant remnant clings to its 
churches as the one stable element in a world of 
bewildering change. 

It is also true that denominational names take 
on an aura of sanctity. With sorrow we must 
admit that Protestantism has been much more suc- 
cessful in evoking loyalty to the local church and 
to the denomination than to the kingdom of God. 
Supporting the church on the corner requires 
little more than a cash contribution, while it is 
far simpler and easier to be an“-ist” than to follow 
the Master. 

A further source of difficulty was a proprietor- 
ship attitude toward the local church. There are 
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still plenty of churches of all denominations 
which are run by relatively small. groups of peo- 
ple and who think in terms of “my” church. They 
instinctively resent any movement which would 
appear to impinge upon their prerogatives. For- 
tunately, the number of such congregations is 
declining. 

Distrust of the denominational leadership, both 
local and national, was a further factor in the 
opposition to this union. A few churches assumed 
that someone was plotting against their liberties, 
possibly with a covetous eye on their endowments. 
The churches which knew and honored the de- 
nominational officers with whom they came in 
contact were the most eager for union. In general, 
the small units where the ties were the most in- 
timate were stronger for the union than the larger 
ones where the denominational offices seemed 
more remote. 

Also, the churches with extreme theological po- 
sitions, either conservative or liberal, generally 
opposed the union, largely because they feared 
anything which looked like a stronger overhead 
organization. 


Il 


This brings us to an important principle. Thirty 
years ago we heard a prominent theologian say 
that the practice of co-operation within the de- 
nomination was probably the best preparation for 
the ultimate union of the denominations. We 
wondered if this were so. At that time there were 
those who claimed that the best way to unite the 
church was to throw off the alleged yoke of de- 
nominationalism and serve the community. That 
just has not proved true. 

The basis of any large union of Protestantism 
must be mutual confidence one in another. We 
must convince ourselves that our fellow Chris- 
tians are just as Christian as are we. When that 
is done, the union of the congregations within 
the denomination, of churches of different de- 
nominations, and of the denominations themselves 
will not prove too difficult. 

The yearning for a closer union of Protestant 
Christians is widespread. This is no vain desire. 
Year by year we are getting closer together, 
locally through councils of churches, nationally 
through the National Council of Churches, and 
with other denominations here and throughout 
the world. How far the leaders can go will de- 
pend upon the willingness of the people in thou- 
sands of local congregations to move forward to- 
gether. Congregations are made up of people, and 
people can be conditioned either against or for 
church union at any level. This means that there 
is much which you can do. Here are two practical 
suggestions. 


IV 


As we have suggested, the practice of co-opera- 
tion is the best preparation for union. This begins 























within the denomination. Does your church go 
along happily with the denomination, or does it 
drag its feet? Does it enjoy its connectional rela- 
tionships, or are they a burden to be borne? Is 
it represented at denominational gatherings by its 
ablest members or by retired people who “go 
valong for the ride”? And the same principle applies 
to the local council of churches. (If there isn’t 
one, why not start one?) Is it tolerated or sup- 
ported? How seriously is it taken? The church 
which has discovered the joy of co-operation is 
the church which is ready for closer ties with 
other churches. 

Our second suggestion is even simpler. It is the 
ultimate, deeper objectives of the Christian faith 
which unite. When we stand in the light of the 


FAITH OF 


OUR FATHERS 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES *” 


QuR AMERICAN POLITICAL institutions are 
what they are because our founders were deeply 
religious people. As soon as a community was 
founded, a church was built. Also, wherever a 
community was founded, its members developed 
practices and ways of life which reflected their 
belief that there is a God, that he is the Author 
of a moral law which all can know and should 
obey, that he imparts to each human being a 
spiritual dignity and worth which all should re- 
spect. Our founders sought to reflect these truths 
in their political institutions, seeking thus that 
God’s will should be done on earth. 

The Bill of Rights puts into our supreme law 
the concept of the Declaration of Independence 
that all men are endowed by their Creator with 
“Certain unalienable Rights.” Our Constitution 
Says, in unmistakable terms, that men, even in 
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glory of our Master and survey the world today, 
our divisions become trivial. What most churches 
need to do is to.define their purposes. Holding 
meetings, raising money, erecting buildings are 
merely incidental. 

The business of the church is to win people 
to the Christian faith. The test of our various 
ways of organization is the degree in which they 
contribute to this great end. The real argument 
for church union is that it will release more 
energy for the winning of people. The more anx- 
ious we are to serve this end, the less will we 
allow trivial matters to get in our way. The way 
to unite either congregations or denominations 
is to keep ever before them the real aims of the 
Church. 
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the guise of government, cannot lawfully deny 
other men their fundamental rights and freedoms. 

From the beginning of our nation, those who 
made its laws and system of justice looked upon 
them as means to assure what seemed just and 
right. Thus we became heirs to a noble heritage. 


NEED TO REVITALIZE THE WorpDSs 


We must, however, remember that that heritage 
is not inexhaustible. Our institutions of freedom 
will not survive unless they are constantly re- 
plenished by the faith that gave them birth. 

General Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
pointed out that morality and religion are the two 
pillars of our society. He went on to say that 
morality cannot be maintained without religion. 
“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
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that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

Arnold Toynbee, the great student of civiliza- 
tions, has recently pointed out that the political 
and social practices of our civilization derive from 
their Christian content, and, he says, they will 
not long survive unless they are replenished by 
that faith. His profound study convinces him that 
“practice unsupported by belief is a wasting 
asset.” 

Many other nations have modeled their con- 
stitutions after ours. But they have not obtained 
the same results unless there was a faith to 
vitalize the words. 

The terrible things that are happening in some 
parts of the world are due to the fact that political 
and social practices have been separated from 
spiritual content. 

That separation is almost total in the Soviet 
communist world. There the rulers hold a ma- 
terialistic creed which denies the existence of 
moral law. It denies that there are any such things 
as eternal verities. 

As a result, the Soviet institutions treat human 
beings as primarily important from the stand- 
point of how much they can be made to produce 
for the glorification of the state. Labor is essen- 
tially slave labor, working to build up the mili- 
tary and material might of the state, so that those 
who rule can assert ever greater and more 
frightening power. 

Such conditions repel us. But it is important 
to understand what causes those conditions. It 
is irreligion. If ever the political forces in this 
country became irreligious, our institutions would 
change. The change might come about slowly, 
but it would come surely. Institutions born of 
faith will inevitably change unless they are con- 
stantly nurtured by faith. 


THE Power or Mora Forces 


It may be asked, May not aggressive material 
forces prevail unless met by materialism? It some- 
times seems that material power is so potent that 
it should be sought at any price, even at the 
sacrifice of spiritual values. Always, however, 
those who took that path have met disaster. Ma- 
terial aggression often is formidable. It is dynamic, 
and we must admit that the dynamic usually pre- 
vails over the static. 

But it is gross error to assume that material 
forces have a monopoly of dynamism. Moral forces 
too are mighty. Christians, to be sure, do not be- 
lieve in invoking brute power to secure their ends. 
But that does not mean that they have no ends or 
that they have no means of getting there. Chris- 
tians are not negative, supine people. 

Jesus told the disciples to go out into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to all the nations. 
Any nation which bases its institutions on Chris- 
tian principles cannot but be a dynamic nation. 

Our forebears felt keenly that this nation had 
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a mission to perform. In the opening paragraph 
of the Federalist Papers it is said that “it seems 
to have been reserved to the people of this coun- 
try; by their conduct and example,” to show the 
way to political freedom. 

Our Declaration of Independence meant, as 
Lincoln said, “liberty, not alone to the people 
of this country but hope for the world for all 
future time. It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weight should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men and that all should have an 
equal chance.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 


What our forebears did became known as “The 
Great American Experiment.” They created here 
a society of material, intellectual, and spiritual 
richness the like of which the world had never 
known. It was not selfishly designed, but for our- 
selves and others. We sought through conduct, 
example, and influence to promote everywhere 
the cause of human freedom. 

Through missionaries, physicians, educators, 
and merchants, the American people carried their 
ideas and ideals to others. They availed them- 
selves of every opportunity to spread their gospel 
of freedom, their good news, throughout the 
world. 

That performance so caught the imagination of 
the peoples of the world that everywhere men 
wanted for themselves a political freedom which 
could bear such fruits. 

The despotisms of the last century faded away 
largely under the influence of that conduct and ex- 
ample. There is no despotism in the world which 
can stand up against the impact of such a gospel. 
That needs to be remembered today. Our best 
reliance is not more and bigger bombs but a way 
of life which reflects religious faith. 


FAITH AND THE ATomiIc AGE 


Do our people still have that faith which in 
the past made our nation truly great and which 
we need today? That is the ultimate testing of 
our time. Admittedly some have come to think 
primarily in material terms. They calculate the 
atomic stockpiles, the bombers, the tanks, the 
standing armies of the various nations and seem 
to assume that the victory will go to whichever 
is shown by these scales to have the greater 
weight of armament. 

Unfortunately under present conditions we do 
need to have a strong military establishment. We 
are opposed by those who respect only visible 
strength and who are tempted to encroach where 
there seems to be material weakness. Therefore, 
without military strength, we could not expect 
to deter aggression which, even though it would 
ultimately fail, would in the process cause im- 
mense misery and loss. But your government does 
not put its faith primarily in material things. 

The greatest weakness of our opponent is that 























they are professed materialists. They have forcibly 
extended their rule over some 800 million people 
into a pliant, physical mass which completely 
conforms to the will of the rulers. 

But these people:are religious people and they 
are patriotic people. They have shown that over 
the centuries. We believe that the Soviet rulers 
are attempting the impossible when they attempt 
to subject such people to their materialistic and 
repressive rule. We believe that the subject peo- 
ples have faith and hopes which: cannot indefi- 
nitely be suppressed. 


Puttinc First THINGS First 


The President, the Cabinet, and the Congress 
all recognize the priority of spiritual forces. We 
do not intend to turn this nation into a purely ma- 
terial fortress and to suppress the freedom of 
thought and expression of the inmates, so that our 
people would more and more assume the like- 
ness of that which threatens and which we hate. 

There are a few within this nation who do not 
share that viewpoint. They honestly feel that the 
danger is so great and of such a kind that we must 
give an absolute priority to material efforts. There 
are others who honestly feel that the danger 
is so imminent that we should impose uniformity 
of thought, or at least of expression, abolishing 
diversity and tolerance within our nation and 
within our alliances. 

Such points of view, while often heard, repre- 
sent a small minority. Certainly there is some con- 
fusion of thinking which needs ‘to be dispelled. 
But I believe that the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people and of their representatives in govern- 
ment still accept the words of the prophet: “Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, says the 
Lorp of hosts.” — 


FaitH Is Contacious 


How shall we surely become infused with that 
spirit? That is my concluding concern. 

There is no mystery about that. The way to get 
faith is to expose oneself—to the faith of others. 
It is not only diseases that are contagious. Faith 
is contagious. A strong faith, rooted in fact and in 
reason, inevitably spreads if contacts are provided. 
If, therefore, we want spiritual strength, we must 
maintain contact with those who have it and with 
those who have had it. 

That is, above all, the task of our churches. 
The Bible is the greatest book because, as Paul 
pointed out to the Hebrews, it is a story of faith. 
It recounts lapses from faith and their con- 
sequences and revival and restoration of faith. 
Most of all, it is a story of men who lived by 
faith and died in faith, bequeathing it to successors 
who molded it into something finer, truer, and 
more worthy. 

Our American history, like Hebrew history, is 
also rich in the story of men who through faith 
wrought mightily. 





The Evangelizing Church 


TuIs ministry is the ministry of the risen 
and ascended Christ: Christ as he is today. 
It is the ministry of God become man, by 
which God’s Kingdom is come among men. - 
It is the ministry of Christ’s life on earth by 
which God is revealed as the Father. It is the 
ministry of his death on the cross by which 
the sin of the world is taken away. It is the 
ministry of his resurrection by which the 
powers of death and evil have been decisively 
defeated. It is the ministry of the heavenly 
Intercessor who does not will that any should 
perish. It is the ministry of the coming Christ 
by whose mercy and judgment the world is 
governed even now.—From the Report of 
Section II, Second Assembly of World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 











In earlier days our homes, schools, and colleges 
were largely corisecrated to the development of 
faith. They were places of prayer and of Bible 
reading. Parents and teachers told daily the story 
of those who had gone before and who had lived 
by faith. 


THE BuRDEN OF THE CHURCHES 


Today our schools and colleges and, I am afraid, 
our homes largely omit this study in faith. That 
throws a heavier burden on our churches. They 
today provide the principal means of drawing to- 
gether the men, women, and children of our land 
and of bringing to them knowledge of the faith 
of those who have gone before, so that today’s 
faith is a contagious and vital force. 

As our churches, synagogues, and other places 
of worship thus carry an ever greater share of 
vital responsibility, they should be strongly sup- 
ported by all our citizens, for they all profit from 
the institutions which faith inspires. 

Sometimes we feel that we are indeed com- 
passed about by a great cloud of witnesses. Each 
of us knows that, in terms of loved ones who 
have gone before. We know it as we have heard 
read the great Book of Faith and as we are taught 
the lessons drawn from the story of the great 
prophets and disciples of the past. 

Let us maintain spiritual communion with 
them. Let us draw faith and inspiration from their 
lives. Let us act as we know they would want us 
to act. Then we, in our turn, will run with stead- 
fastness the course that is set before us. Then 
we, in our turn, will play worthily our part in 
keeping alight the flame of freedom. 

Our fathers have left us a rich spiritual legacy. 
Surely it is our duty not to squander it but to 
leave it replenished so that we, in our generation, 
may bequeath to those who come after us a tradi- 
tion as noble as was left to us. 
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The Central Skill of Teaching 






By FRANK D. SLUTZ' ; 


I AM A TEACHER. I have spent my entire life, 
since my graduation from college (except a pe- 
riod of graduate study), at teaching. I have been 
a classroom teacher in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, a high-school principal, a college 
and university teacher, a superintendent of 
schools, and a private-school headmaster. No small 
part of my teaching experience has been in’ the 
church school where my work has been almost 
exclusively with adults. Now I am engaged in 
the work of guidance and counseling which is the 
most intensive teaching I have ever done. 

I regard teaching as the most interesting, ex- 
citing, and valuable vocation known. (Of course, 
I am probably prejudiced in my attitude because 
of my enjoyment of my vocation.) I believe that 
the life of every person has been largely deter- 
mined by some of the teachers he has had. 

I have made this report about myself so you 
may know the background out of which I write. 

The key persons in the church school are the 
teachers. What I shall write here relates entirely 
to the teachers of adult classes. The church- 
school teacher has much less supervision and di- 
rection than a teacher in a college or university. 
This freedom puts the church-school teacher 
under high obligation to seek training for his 
work. 


I 


There are two strands of skill that determine 
the efficiency of a church-school teacher: skill in 
making his subject matter clear, interesting, and 
valuable; skill in understanding, in influencing, 
in winning persons. Of these two skills the latter 
is by all means the more important. 

This fact does not mean that skill in the presen- 
tation of subject matter is of no consequence. No 
one dares call himself a teacher who cannot make 
his subject adventurously inviting. However, the 
skill of capturing minds, of knowing persons, is 
indispensable in successful teaching. The subject- 
matter skill stands out markedly in the actual 
class period, the skill with persons extends out- 
side the class and fills the time between class ses- 
sions. Furthermore, it is present in the class period 
and is closely related to subject-matter skill. 

A teacher must like persons better than any- 
thing else; he must like them when they are 
at their worst, for they need him most then. 
Teachers who are more interested in subject 
matter than in persons ought to be called scholars 
instead of teachers, though teachers must be 
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scholars who do not emphasize scholarship above 
the importance of persons. 

Think over the list of teachers you have had in 
your life and ask yourself if the most contributive 
of them all were not the ones who were expert 
with persons. Jesus liked persons, understood 
persons, put persons first in his thinking. He 
gave himself to persons in terms of their needs. 


II 


How may a teacher of adults in the church 
school best practice his skill with persons outside 
the class? If he likes persons, he cannot shut the 
door of his classroom at the end of his teaching 
hour on a Sunday morning and think no more 
about his students until the next Sunday’s class 
begins. Those who like persons do not forget 
them! But thinking about his pupils between Sun- 
days is only a mental process. The teacher must 
be practical and social in his treatment of his 
pupils outside the class period. 

The teacher who is a “personalist” will main- 
tain contact with his students continuously by 
telephone calls, by personal visitation, by a note 
or letter now and then. He will remember their 
birthday anniversaries by a card or a telephone 
message. He will congratulate them if they are 
promoted or otherwise win some recognition. He 
will ask about how their new ventures are suc- 
ceeding. He will do his best to know each of his 
students by name. We do like to be remembered 
as persons worth recognition by name. 

An impersonal attitude in a teacher is cold and 
repelling. The teacher who likes persons will be 
a courteous listener to what his students have 
to tell him. A poor listener is a failure in human 
relations. There is a deep respect shown to an- 
other by genuine attentive listening. 

It does worlds of good if a teacher speaks, out- 
side of class, to each of his students who has 
done something commendable for the church or 
the community. A teacher cannot overlook or 
ignore the circumstances, the small successes, the 
excellences of his pupils. He must be alert for 
opportunities to express his praise and apprecia- 
tion. 


III 


A teacher who is skillful with persons will be 
available and accessible to every student who de- 
sires to talk with him. He will have a door that 
opens upon the place where he is and that door 
will not even have a latchstring to be pulled. 
In every class there are students who need to 
have a chance to talk things over with the teacher. 
It is not possible that any teacher will be able 











to guide and counsel every person who seeks his 
advice. But he can always be easy to reach. He 
can always make his caller very welcome. He 
can always listen attentively and genuinely. Some- 
times he can say the wise words that solve the 
seeker’s problems; often he will help the student 
make contact with another person who can help. 

Many times students want to talk to teachers 
about some problem in their Christian belief. 
Recently a layman went to a teacher in his 
church to unburden his heart about his failure 
in his prayer life. A teacher who is difficult to 
reach, to see, to talk with denies by his aloofness 
any claim he makes about his interest in persons. 


IV 


A teacher is never so desperately needed by his 
students as when they are numbed by sorrow, or 
crushed by a failure, or desperately harassed by 
heavy trouble. One feels an awful aloneness in 
the presence of a great grief, or when he has made 
a serious mistake. Sometimes a teacher fears that 
he is a poor comforter and he stays away from 
students who are in great trouble. He will never 
learn to help persons in deep need unless he 
practices this lovely art. 

A teacher’s greatest opportunity to serve his 
pupils is in their moments of heaviest trouble. 
The teacher can help at such times just by being 
present, or by a strong word of faith and en- 
couragement, or by a sincere, audible prayer, 
or by doing a task that the one in trouble just is 
not able to do. It is a mistake for a teacher to 


‘“‘A teacher who is skillful with persons will be available to every student who desires to talk with him.” 
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offer some momentary help to a student in trouble 
and then go away. He must stand by and make 
his help a real continuing service. A mere gesture 
of sympathy is not enough. 


V 


There is another excellent method for teachers 
to use in truly and deeply serving individual 
persons in a class. I know of a teacher who has 
used this method with great success. He invites 
his students to leave with him, in writing, at the 
close of each class sessiorf, unsigned questions 
about problems that bother them, about discus- 
sions in the class session that have left them 
confused, about items of belief and doctrine that 
perplex them. This teacher takes time the next 
Sunday to answer one of these questions, and the 
next Sunday to answer another. This practice 
makes all the members of the class feel that they 
are of some worth in the group, that they are 
creatively a part of the class procedure. 

A class whose teacher is merely a clever pur- 
veyor of information, or a masterful leader of 
discussion, or an inspirational lecturer but who 
is content with such learning processes without 
a deep concern for each of his students is vastly 
different from the class with a teacher who may 
be less brilliant as an instructor but who is honest- 
ly devoted to his students as persons. It is highly 
desirable that a teacher should have both sub- 
ject-matter skill and skill as a personalist but 
the greater of these is the dedicated, devoted lik- 
ing of people. 
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The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. 
Laymon. Abingdon Press, 1955. 366 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a book on the life and teachings of 
Jesus that is welcomed by scholar and layman 
alike. The story of Jesus and his significance for 
all time is told in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage. While the book is highly respectable in a 
scholarly sense, it has, at the same time, a warmth 
and glow that one delights in when he reads a 
book of this nature. Dr. Laymon, editor of adult 
publications of The Methodist Church, and a 
well-known scholar of the New Testament, has 
done a masterful job of combining scholarship 
and reverence. 

This book was written to be a college text, but 
already alert adult classes are using it as a study 
guide. The first part of this two-part work lays 
a foundation and gives background material. The 
person who is doing his first serious reading in 
this field will find Part One invaluable, and he 
who has done introductory work in Bible and re- 
ligion will find it excellent for review purposes. 

There are questions for discussion at the end 
of each chapter. These are not simple “yes” or 
“no”questions. They are questions designed to 
provoke thought and promote stimulating dis- 
cussion. The answers to the questions are not 
necessarily given in 
the pages of the 
book. Many of them 
cause the reader to 
make modern appli- 
cation of what he 
has read. Additional 
reading resources are 
also given after each 
chapter. The books 
suggested will be 
found on the shelves 
of any serious stu- 
dent of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

The second part is 
the heart of the 
book. The emphasis 
throughout “has been 
placed upon _§sub- 
jects and areas of interest rather than chronology.” 
The teachings are presented as the ministry de- 
velops except in certain major areas where they 
are summarized for special consideration. In- 
cluded here are Jesus’ views concerning God, the 
Kingdom, earthly goods, prayer, love, and im- 
mortal life. 

The chapter on the kingdom of God is especial- 
ly well handled. Dr. Laymon points out that 
Jesus’ teachings concerning the Kingdom were 
an outgrowth of his (Jesus’) conception of God. 
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“The character of the Father, as he knew him in 
his own religious experience, determined for him 
the character of the Kingdom. To the extent that 
this experience was traditional, his conception of 
the Kingdom was traditional; but to the extent 
that Jesus’ experience of God was unique, his 
thought of the Kingdom was original. The char- 
acter of God, the religious experience of Jesus, 
and the nature of the Kingdom belonged together 
in the teachings of Jesus.” Concerning the coming 
of the Kingdom, “Jesus taught that the Kingdom 
of God was both God’s and ours, both present 
and future, both an achievement and a gift, both 
in the heart and in society, and both gradual and 
sudden in its coming.” 

Practicing the law of love was the predominant 
theme of Jesus’ teachings. His teaching concern- 
ing love grew out of his own experience. The most 
difficult aspect of this teaching came in his ad- 
monition to love one’s enemies. Since retaliation 
in kind is finally futile, Jesus pointed out the op- 
portunity to ennoble life by turning the other 
cheek. 

“How does one return good for evil and love 
one’s enemies? Jesus answered this question by 
referring to God’s way of relating himself to his 
children. He directs the warm sun to shine upon 
the fields of good and evil men alike, and sends the 
soft rain to fall upon the thirsty crops of saints 
and sinners without discrimination (Matthew 5: 
45). God does not strike back because he has been 
offended personally. He continues to love in order 
that he may help men to become their intended 
best. He stands by in good will looking for an op- 
portunity to serve them. 

“Love of this kind is not passive and sentimental. 
It is fiercely alive and aggressive. On occasion it 
might express itself severely. The character of the 
universe and the reality of judgment are not re- 
laxed or changed because God is loving. They 
were the creation of his love from the first. To set 
love and judgment in opposition to each other is 
to miss the point entirely. Each becomes an oc- 
casion for the expression of the other. Judgment 
becomes love in action rather than retaliation in 
anger.” 

This book comes at a time when there is a need 
for a new treatment of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. With new knowledge constantly coming to 
light, and with changing contemporary needs, an 
up-to-date study, such as this, is always welcome. 
The book is commended to all who would better 
understand the life and teachings of the Master. 


v 7: A 


Reviewed by John W. Cook, associate editor, 
Department of Adult Publications, Editorial Di- 
vision, General Board of Education. 





























George Washington Carver 


WE DO NOT KNOW whether George Wash- 
ington Carver was born in February or not, but 
he would not be out of place with the other great 
men born in this month. We cannot hope to cover 
the accomplishments of this scientist and teacher 
in an editorial. We can only lift up some of the 
more significant events in his life that led him 
into his place of high esteem. 

George’s mother was a slave. During those 
hectic days immediately following the War Be- 
tween the States, both George and his mother 
were kidnaped by bandits. His mother was never 
heard of again, but George had the good fortune 
to be returned to the home of his mother’s owners, 
Moses and Susan Carver, who lived in Missouri. 

Every spare moment George could find was 
spent in the woods or working in his little garden 
which was hidden in a thicket. George loved 
plants better than. anything. He had a “green 
thumb” and could make all kinds of plants grow. 
It became customary for George to make calls 
on the neighbors to examine their plants. If some- 
thing were not growing properly, he would take 
it to his garden and nurse it back to health. Little 
did George know that his interest in such things 
would be a blessing to his people and to the 
whole Southland in years to come. 

George was hungry for knowledge. He got hold 
of a spelling book and soon mastered it. At the 
ripe age of about ten George set out for the vil- 
lage to go to school. He lived with various families, 
and because he had to earn his keep, his educa- 
tion was spotty. But he learned fast and could 
cover a year’s work easily in a few months. After 
attending several different schools, George was 
finally ready for college. 

After two years at Simpson College, George 
Carver transferred to Iowa State College. Upon 
being graduated, he was appointed to the staff. 
Soon he was being quoted as an authority on 
mycology (fungus). From Iowa State he was in- 
vited to serve on the faculty of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s school. He arrived at his new post in 
October, 1896. 

The campus was crude, but it had possibilities. 
The land was depleted—too few trees, and too 
much cotton. An experiment station was built by 
the school and furnished by the state. Professor 
Carver was put in charge of the new station. He 
was beginning the work he would continue the 
rest of his life. 

What happened from then on is no less than 
miraculous. From his laboratory (he called it 


“God’s little workshop”) came incredible things. 
Dr. Carver gave God the credit. 

Glenn Clark, in his little book The Man Who 
Talked With the Flowers (Macalester Park, 1571 
Grand Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minn.; 35 cents) 
quotes this story told by George Washington 
Carver: 


“Years ago I went into my laboratory and 
said, ‘Dear Mr. Creator, please tell me what 
the universe was made for?’ 

“The Great Creator answered, ‘You want 
to know too much for that little mind of 
yours. Ask something more your size.’ 


“So then I asked, ‘Please, Mr. Creator, will 
you tell me why the peanut was made?’ 

““That’s better, but even then it’s infinite. 
What do you want to know about the peanut?’ 

“ ‘Mr. Creator, can I make milk out of the 
peanut?’ 

“‘What kind of milk do you want, good 
Jersey milk or just plain boarding-house 
milk?’ 

“‘Good Jersey milk.’ 

“And then the great Creator taught me 
how to take the peanut apart and put it to- 
gether again. And out of this process have 
come all these products.” For over an hour 
Dr. Carver drew forth from his homemade 
box of samples a continuing procession of 
face powder, printer’s ink, butter, shampoo, 
creosote, vinegar, dandruff cure, instant cof- 
fee, dyes, rubberoid compound, soaps, salads, 
wood stains. 


Our country, especially the South, will be for- 
ever indebted to this man who walked with God. 
On the night of January 5, 1943, he joined his 
Father for eternity. 

One of the best books about him is George 
Washington Carver, An American Biography, by 
Rackham Holt, (Doubleday, $4.00). 

—Joun W. Cook 
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in Action 


The Leader 








By RHODA C. EDMESTON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 John 4:10; Ephesians 2:4-9; Titus 
2:11-14 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


On page 1 of this issue is an article, “The Grace 
of God,” by Edwin Lewis, which will help clarify 
your thinking on this subject. 

Whether the class members use Adult Student 
or Wesley Quarterly, you would be helped by 
reading the lesson materials in both. 

On page 22 you will find a listing of resource 
materials which will be helpful in preparing the 
lessons in this unit. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Definition of terms 

II. Grace in reference to God 

III. Faith as man’s response to God’s grace 

IV. Grace as a power for righteousness 

V. Practical implications of the experience of 
grace 

VI. Basis of this doctrine and its place in Chris- 
tian thought 


To BEGIN 


I. Definition of terms 


Because “grace” as used in the New Testa- 
ment seems at times to have become an abstract 
and theological term, you may well begin by hav- 
ing your class think about its meaning. Try to 


1 Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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be specific. Perhaps you can do this by talking 
about current uses of it and related words. Get 
someone to tell what we mean when we say a 
thing is “graceful.”” What do we mean by “gracious 
living”? Musicians will tell you what “grace 
notes” are. Businessmen will explain the “three 
days of grace” in the paying of a promissory note. 
What do we mean by “grace at meat”? 

By such conversation as this you will arrive 
at the idea of “grace” as something “over and 
above.” The word so translated in our New Testa- 
ment is Greek, and no doubt roots back in the 
Greek idea of beauty. Grace and beauty were that 
which was over and above the essential or useful 
—the something pleasing that was added to the 
necessary. It may be used of acts, words, or per- 
sons. In the latter case, it denotes the friendly 
disposition out of which the friendly act proceeds. 

The dictionary defines “grace” as “good will as 
the basis for granting something.” 


How TO PROCEED 
II. Grace in reference to God 


In the New Testament it is the grace of God 
to which the writers refer. But there is much of 
the same meaning as that noted above. “In its 
primary meaning grace has reference to God him- 
self, to his spirit of good will, his attitude of mercy. 
In a secondary sense grace is that which flows out 
from God to man.” 2 

God, because of his very nature, which is stead- 
fast love, and because of his persistent, creative 
good will toward men, desires to bring to them 
salvation. This is the “something granted.” (See 
above.) It is not because man deserves it, or be- 
cause it is due him. Therefore, it is the “something 
more” in God’s dealing with men. It is the grace 
of God. You will point out that this is the idea 
in Ephesians 2:4-5; Titus 2:11. 

In Titus 2:11 you will note that this grace, 
whose purpose is man’s salvation, was revealed 


2 From Religion as Salvation, by Harris Franklin Rall. Abingdon 
Press, 1953. 
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in Christ. “Other attributes of God might have 
been inferred from his visible action in nature 
and in human history, but his grace, the free good- 
ness whereby he intervened for man’s salvation, 
could never have been surmised. It appeared... . 
Here the word is used to denote the whole Chris- 
tian message, as conveyed through the life and 
death of Christ and everything he had taught. 
This all constituted a single revelation of God’s 
grace, which was intended to save the whole hu- 
man family.” 3 

Here you will call attention to the first of the 
Scripture references, 1 John 4:9-10. 

You might suggest to your class the idea that 
salvation consists in bringing men into a living re- 
lationship with God. If so, the most effective as 
well as the most costly thing that God could do 
to bring it about would be to reveal himself to 
men. This he did in Christ. He showed himself to 
them in all the fullness of his self-sacrificing love. 
This awareness of what he is like has power to 
bring about such fellowship. A simple and thor- 
oughly inadequate illustration from a homely 
setting may help your class at this point. Ask them 
to imagine such a situation as the following: 

A new neighbor moves in beside Mrs. X. There 
is nothing due her from Mrs. X. She has done 
nothing to merit a favor. She is a stranger and 
is even antagonistic toward Mrs. X, being of an- 
other race and expecting rejection. 

But Mrs. X is full of friendliness and good will 
toward all neighbors. Purely as an expression of 
this, not because of anything she hopes to gain 
from it, she slips over with a gift of food that 
she knows will be acceptable in the confusion of 
moving, or volunteers help or information that 
makes adjustment to a new situation easier, or, 
better still for our illustration, goes to their help 
in an emergency at considerable cost to herself. 

Such a deed is a revelation of her attitude of 
good will, dispels antagonism, inspires a feeling 
of friendliness, and is the beginning of a life-long 
friendship. 

You will ask, May it not be in some such way, 
although in a much more profound sense, that 
men are saved—brought into fellowship with 
God—through his gracious revelation of himself 
in Christ? Note Ephesians 2:8: “For by grace you 
have been saved.” 


III. Faith as man’s response to God’s grace 


You will next take up with your class the 
phrase which follows in verse 8: “through faith.” 
If grace is what we have suggested, then, what is 
faith? Bring out the idea that it is the response 
to, and acceptance of, this revelation through 
grace. Hence the rest of the verse: “This [your 
salvation] is not your own doing, it is the gift of 
God—not because of works.” It has not been 
earned. 





® From The Pastoral Epistles by E. F. Scott, “The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary.” Harper and Brothers. Used by permission. 


IV. Grace as a power for righteousness 


This will bring you to a discussion of the 
Pauline doctrine that salvation is not through 
good works. Do they not matter for the Chris- 
tian? you may ask. Suggest that the correction of 
such an idea is found in Titus 2:12. This grace 
of God that has appeared for salvation trains for 
ethical living. The Christian life is one of righteous 
acts, but they are the results of salvation, the 
fellowship with God into which man has been 
brought, not a means of securing it. 

Mrs. X’s expression of friendliness created in 
the neighbor, if the latter responded, a desire 
to reciprocate with similar acts and a warmth 
of feeling that empowered her to do them. The 
grace of God, when accepted and responded to, 
has the power to generate in man the impulse 
toward spontaneous right acts. You may note that 
this is sometimes referred to as “enabling grace,” 
and is suggested by the expressions in 2 Corin- 
thians 12:9; Philippians 4:13. 

You may relate this to what Paul calls living 
under grace as contrasted to living under the law. 
He contrasts also the works of the law with the 
fruits of the Spirit (Galatians 5:22). Works are 
done, but fruits grow as a product of the spirit 
within the life. 


V. Practical implications of the experience of 
grace 


Thus this experience of salvation through grace 
has important results in Christian living. You 
may note that in the Christian life right acts are 
spontaneous rather than legalistic in the sense 
of meeting the requirements of a law to win a 
reward. They are the results of salvation, not 
merit by which it is obtained. They are important 
for themselves and because they are evidence of 
the salvation. If these fruits fail to appear, it would 
mean that the experience was not there to pro- 
duce them. But ethically and spiritually they are 
qualitatively different from even the same acts 
performed “under the law.” You may suggest 
that the difference is the same as that between 
good deeds done to win friendship and those 
that are done as an expression of it. 

One writer has suggested also that this is il- 
lustrated in the parable of the good Samaritan. 
“The lawyer, representing Jewish legalism, wants 
to obey the law. He knows he ought to love his 
neighbor. Hence he asks, ‘Who is my neighbor?’ 
(Luke 10:29.) He wants a legal definition. Then 
he will regulate his conduct accordingly. .. . 
The Samaritan had not asked the lawyer’s ques- 
tion. He simply was a neighborly person. He was 
‘gracious’ inside. His grace resembled the grace 
of God which gives freely without legal defining 
or bargaining. His good works differed from those 
at which the lawyer was aiming. A Christian 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works will re- 
semble the Samaritan and not the lawyer.” 4 


4 From Theodore O. Wedel in Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10, 
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You will note that this concept rules out the 
idea of meriting salvation through good works. 
It is a gift through the grace of God. (See Romans 
6:23.) Wages are earned, but a gift is received. 
It also rules out pride and boasting. 


VI. Basis of this doctrine and its place in Christian 
thought 


You may want to refer to the history of the 
Church at this point. “Men used the word [grace], 
but they built up systems of rules and penances, 
of sacraments and ceremonials, whose observance 
was declared necessary for salvation. The leaders 
who recalled the Church to its central faith, how- 
ever, and brought to it a renewal of life, men like 
Augustine, Luther, and Wesley, all went back to 
Paul’s gospel of salvation as coming through the 
grace of God.” 5 You will point out to your class 
that it is thus a part of our peculiar Protestant 
heritage, and to be cherished. 

You may also note that while we usually think 
of Paul as having developed the doctrine, it rests 
back on the teaching of Jesus. “The word itself 
is not important. Jesus does not employ it. He 
uses words like ‘Father,’ ‘love,’ ‘mercy’ to express 
the truth that God is forgiving love, infinite and 
undeserved good will.” His salvation is by grace. 
The concept is, therefore, basic in Christian 
thought. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What ideas does the word “grace” bring to 
your mind? 

2. What is meant by the term “the grace of 
God”? 

3. In what act was it supremely revealed? 

4. In what sense are we saved by grace? 

5. In such a plan of salvation what is the sig- 
nificance of faith? 

6. What is the place of good works? 

7. What is the importance of this discussion for 
Christian living? 


5 Rall, op. cit., page 108. 





For Next Month 


We will continue to study “Christian 
Teaching” throughout the month of March. 
The themes for the weekly discussions are: 


March 6: The Fellowship of Christian Love 

March 13: Prayer in the Christian’s Life 

March 20: The Life of the New Man 

March 27: The Christian and the 
Order 


Social 


One article in the magazine section will 
be particularly pertinent to the lesson for 
March 20: “There Must Be a Way,” by John 
W. Rustin. 




















in Action 


The Group 








By PAUL B. MAVES * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to help the 
members of the class clarify their thinking about 
the meaning of the doctrine of grace. More deep- 
ly, the aim might be to help the members of 
the class realize that, basically, the good that 
they have experienced has not been earned or 
conferred upon them because they deserve it, but 
because God loves them. Therefore, they might 
boast less of their achievements and be more 
thankful for what has been given them. 

Preparation: In addition to reading the Scrip- 
ture passages given for this lesson, read the entire 
Book of Romans, comparing the ideas in it with 
those in 1 John, Ephesians, and Titus. 

To begin: Point out that today’s lesson deals 
with what might be called the central idea of the 
Christian gospel. This is one of the most difficult 
and complex of all Christian doctrines. Yet it 
attempts to answer the basic question which each 
of us asks again and again, namely, What must 
I do to be saved? Or, using more modern lan- 
guage, What must I do to have life and have it 
more abundantly? which is often stated as, What 
must I do to find happiness? 

How to proceed: Have the members of the 
class turn to their Bibles and ask a member to 
read each of the references given. Read the para- 
graphs in which these passages appear in order 
to give the total context of the passage. In order 
to emphasize the idea, write on the board the key 
sentence from each: 1 John 4:10; Ephesians 2:9; 
and Titus 2:11. Perhaps at this point you may 
want to have someone turn to Romans 5:1-5 and 
read those verses to the class. 

At this point ask the members of the class to 
share what these verses mean to them. In a large 
class it might be better to break into smaller 
groups and have each group take one of these 
passages for study, then report to the whole 
group. 

Such questions as these might be raised for dis- 
cussion: What is salvation? Is there any differ- 
ence between being “reconciled,” “justified,” and 
“saved”? Compare Ephesians 2:8 (“You have 
been saved”) with Romans 5:9 (“We shall be 
saved”) and 1 Peter 2:2 (“You may grow up to 
salvation”). 

What is faith? What is the difference between 
“belief” and “faith”? The early Church believed 
that God’s grace was manifested mainly in cer- 
tain mighty acts of redemption, namely the in- 


1 Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, Drew 
University. 
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carnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection. How do 
these affect us? 

A crucial question to consider is the difference 
between a reliance on law and on love. What dif- 
ference does it make in our lives when we believe 
in salvation by God’s grace rather than salvation 
through our own efforts? If we are saved by God’s 
action,:does that relieve us of responsibility for 
“working out” our salvation? This is one of the 
main points of discussion in modern theological 
circles. 

Does this Christian doctrine of grace have any 
bearing on the modern search for peace of mind? 
On the current interest in “security”? 

If God loved us and gave his only Son for 
us even though we were not deserving of love, 
does this say anything to us about our relation- 
ship to others? 

If the good we have experienced is an evidence 
of God’s grace, then does this mean that God has 
withheld his grace from those who have not ex- 
perienced so much good? 

In closing: It might be appropriate to close the 
session with a period of silent meditation and a 
recollection of deeds of love we have experienced 
which we had done nothing to deserve and which 
demanded nothing from us in exchange. Recall 
not only gracious things which we personally 
have experienced, but also those things which are 
a part of our common heritage. 

Between sessions: Suggest to the class that in 
the next lesson you will go further in an ex- 
ploration of the meaning of salvation as you study 
the meaning of conversion or regeneration. This 
raises the questions, What is human nature, and 
how can a person be remade? What does it mean 
to be born of the spirit? Suggest they might 
search the Scriptures during the week to find an- 
swers to these questions, using a concordance and 
the cross references given in their Bibles. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Faith, to be effective, must be aggressive. The 
engineer who was showing us about in the great 
chambers of Hoover Dam pointed to a huge 
turbine and said, “Back of that machine is all the 
water pressure of Lake Mead, amounting to mil- 
lions of pounds. Released through the turbine 
and electrically controlled, it will perform al- 
most incredible tasks. But until the water gate is 
opened, nothing happens.” 

Faith is the spiritual process of opening the 
gates so that the power of God can flow in upon 





1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 





our lives. We do not need to pray for power, any 
more than the engineer at Hoover Dam needs to 
pray for water power. In both instances it is 
waiting to be appropriated. All this is a part of the 
grace of God. 


‘ He was the pastor of one of America’s most 
famous churches, and the president of his board 
was the president of a great railway system. The 
two of them, both strong men, were frequently in 
disagreement on economic issues, but they held 
one another in the most profound respect and 
entertained for one another a genuine affection. 

‘One night, near midnight, the preacher was 
called by a third party and informed that the 
railroad president’s wife had been taken to the 
hospital critically ill. Immediately the preacher 
was dressed and on his way over. He met the 
president of his board in the corridor, pacing up 
and down, tense with terror. The case was indeed 
critical. All night long, until sunrise, the two of 
them walked together, sometimes praying but 
most of the time simply silent and understanding. 

Six months later when a sharp issue was up 
for decision in the board meeting, involving some 
of the preacher’s utterances on social evils which 
he deplored, the railroad president arose and 
said, “I have disagreed with my preacher many 
times, but I vowed to God the night he walked 
with me through the valley of the shadow of 
death that I would forever defend him in his 
right to preach what he honestly believed to be 
the mind of Christ. I therefore vote to sustain 
him.” 

And there was something just a little like the 
grace of God in the tolerance of that layman’s 
mind. 





| Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT’ 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for February 6. 


EPHESIANS 


2:5. Dead through our trespasses. It is our tres- 
passes which torture and kill us—not God! 


Titus 


2:12. Training us to renounce irreligion. The 

cause of irreligion is furthered as much by 

the blundering of untrained believers as 
by the arguments of the atheists. 

Worldly passions. Passions are worldly 

when they are wasteful. 

2:12. Godly lives in this world. Not easy, but 
possible, else God would not have put us 
here. Want what God wants, and you'll be 
helped even before you ask. 


2:12: 


1Mr. Kraft is president of the Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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The Leader 


By RHODA C. EDMESTON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: John 3:5-7; Acts 16: 25-34; 2 Corin- 
thians 5:17 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparing this lesson you will read your 
Bible material in different versions. See espe- 
cially Moffatt’s and Phillips’ translations of John 
3:5-7 and 2 Corinthians 5:17. You will find help 
in the books by C. M.Laymon and H. F. Rall. See 
list on page 22 for other suggestions. Use Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly with each lesson. 


TEACHING OUTINE 


I. The meaning of conversion 
II. The Nicodemus story 
III. The “how” of conversion 
IV. Results of conversion 
V. Conversion or new birth in present-day 
Christianity 


To BEGIN 


I. The meaning of “conversion” 


As in previous lessons you may begin by think- 
ing about the meaning of the term to be dis- 
cussed, “conversion.” It may help the class if they 
think of related terms used in everyday conver- 
sation. What is a “convertible” in automobile 
parlance? Factories were “converted” from peace- 
time to wartime industries and back again. You 
may arrive at the idea that “conversion” is a 
“changing over” from one form to another, from 
character suitable for one kind of activity to that 
necessary for another. 


How TO PROCEED 
II. The Nicodemus story 


How shall we think of a “changing over” in a 
religious setting? 

In the Nicodemus story (John 3) we find Jesus 
talking of being born again. Nicodemus had come 
to talk with him about religious matters. Jesus, 
through his deeds and personality, had impressed 
him as a man from whom one could get help in this 
field. Nicodemus said, “Rabbi, we know that you 
are a teacher come from God.” 

We may have here an abbreviated form of the 
conversation. It would seem that Nicodemus had 
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asked Jesus something, perhaps about the king- 
dom of God about which the latter spoke so 
often. So that Jesus answered him, “Truly, truly, 
I say to you, unless one is born anew, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” That is, come into it, 
have a part in it. The word translated “anew” 
may also mean “from above.” Jesus is saying that 
one must be born into the Kingdom. 


III. The “how” of conversion 


What is meant by being born into the King- 
dom? you may ask. Suggest to your class that to 
be born is to come into life, to be born again is to 
enter a new form of life, a different type of being. 
The caterpiller is reborn a butterfly. 

Again you may ask, But what does this mean 
in the life of a person? It may be helpful to 
think of other kingdoms into which one must be 
born if he is really to be a part of them, the king- 
dom of music, for example. Of this, Charles M. 
Laymon writes: 

“We have heard of the man who described 
violin music as the result of a piece of horsehair 
pulled across a piece of catgut. It is a long journey 
from this point of view to that of the person who 
hears in Brahms’ violin concerto the melodies of 
heaven itself; and it takes the experience of a 
musical new birth to make it happen.” 

Then he tells of a friend to whom great music 
was disturbing but who deliberately set himself to 
gain entrance to that kingdom by persistently at- 
tending concerts, and of how after a series of ex- 
posures it happened during the playing of a 
Beethoven symphony. “In one moment, a sense of 
sound, harmony, rhythm, and movement pos- 
sessed him and he knew what it meant to be 
reborn into the kingdom of music.” 1 

The kingdom of love might serve as another 
illustration. No one can enter that kingdom, know 
its joy, by studying about it. He must be born into 
it: “fall in love.” 

You may suggest that it is an experience similar 
to these when one is born into the kingdom of 
God. “He experiences the love of God and the 
grace of our Lord Jesus. ... Whereas these once 
were but phrases in a creed.” 

You will point out that in each of these cases 
something happened inside the man. He responds 
differently to the same stimuli. Was this what 
Jesus had in mind in what he said to Nicodemus? 

As you follow the story with your class, you 
will note that Nicodemus was puzzled, even slight- 
ly incredulous. You may ask why and help the 
class members to find two reasons: (1) Someone 
in the class will easily see that it was in part be- 
cause he was thinking of physical rebirth. (2) But 
may it not be that he was thinking too of the 


1 From New Life in Christ, by Charles M. Laymon; Tidings. 
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difficulty of “changing over” an adult? Common 
experience tells us that this is true. Psychologists, 
educationalists, and sociologists are agreed in 
this emphasis. Nicodemus asks, “How can these 
things be?” 

You will point out that Jesus gives more than 
one answer to the question. 

1. He acknowledges that there is something of 
mystery about it (see verse 8). This is seen to be 
true in the cases used as illustrations above. 
There may be preparation for it, as with the 
musician, but just why and how the kindling 
came at that particular moment is not known. 

2. It is the work of the Spirit. Here you may 
want to refer to what was said in a previous les- 
son about transforming power as a major result 
of the coming of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
(see the lesson for January 23). 

3. It is through Christ and belief in him (verse 
14). “So must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
whoever believes in him may have eternal life” 
—be born into the Kingdom. 

Here is your point of contact with the account 
of another conversion as given in a Scripture 
passage indicated for this lesson, Acts 16: 25-34. 
The frightened jailer asks, “What must I do to be 
saved?” undoubtedly meaning to be saved from 
the dangers of the situation in which he found 
himself. But Paul chooses to understand it in a 
deeper sense and gives the answer of verse 31, 
which you will note corresponds with the thought 
of John 3:15. (See Wesley Quarterly for further 
comments.) 

You may ask what is meant by “believing” 

a means to rebirth, and you will point out that 
it is much more than intellectual assent to some- 
thing about Jesus, although it includes intel- 
lectual acceptance. But it is also commitment of 
the self to him and his way of life, and the 
kind of confidence in both that warrants living 
according to the principles he enunciates. 

Here also you may want to refer to last week’s 
lesson for what was said of faith as a response to 
grace. Such response makes possible the action 
of grace as a transforming power. This is only an- 
other way of referring to the new birth and the 
resulting transformation of life sometimes spoken 
of as “regeneration.” (See comments in Wesley 
Quarterly.) 

It also brings the person into contact with God 
through Christ. While, as was said, there is al- 
ways something of mystery about the new birth, 
it is possible to note the part played in it by 
the influence of one personality upon another. 
You and your class will think of examples of this 
and you may want to quote from Calkins’ treat- 
ment of the Nicodemus story. He says, “The high- 
est regenerating influence . . . comes from holy 
human lives,” and refers to Browning’s The Ring 
and the Book as an example.” If that is true, how 


2 How Jesus Dealt With Men; Abingdon Press. On this point see 
also, Rall, H. F. Religion as Salvation, P. 148. 





Dorr News Service; courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“The Visit of Nicodemus to Christ,” by John La Farge. 
A replica of the mural in Trinity Church, Boston. 


much more can be said of the enkindling and 
generating influence of contact with the divine 
personality of Christ. 


IV. Results of conversion 


You are now ready to note some of the results 
of the new birth. 

A. It is a change from within. Something of 
this idea is found in the Old Testament, in Ezekiel 
(36: 26-27), in Jeremiah’s teaching of the New 
Covenant (31:33), and in the prayer of the 
psalmist (51:10). So that Jesus might well have 
expected Nicodemus as a “teacher in Israel” to 
know something about it. Jesus, however, made 
the inner change central throughout his teaching, 
as well as in his words to Nicodemus. You may 
point out that this is the emphasis in Matthew 
5:21, 27, 38. 

B. Paul talks of man being a new creature, in 
the third of the Scripture passages indicated, 2 
Corinthians 5:17. “For if a man is in Christ he be- 
comes a new person altogether—the past is fin- 
ished and gone, everything has become fresh and 
new.” 3 

C. Jesus speaks of it in yet another way when 
he says, “I came that they may have life, and 
have it abundantly.” It is the eternal life referred 
to so often in the Fourth Gospel, a new quality of 
life into which we can only come by being born 
into it. 


2From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 
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V. Conversion or new birth in present-day 

Christianity 

Here you may want to discuss with your class 
modern examples of reborn people. These may 
come from your students’ own experience, persons 
they have known, or others about which you or 
they have read. 

Then you will discuss with your class the need 
for lives made over today. In The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 8, a quotation from Walter Lipp- 
mann says that “unregenerate man can only 
muddle into muddle.” The writer then discusses 
the meagre results of our valiant moden at- 
tempts to build a new world, as evidence of the 
truth of this. What is required is a new kind of 
man, with a spiritual quality of life. You will 
point out here that birth into this kind of life is 
not necessarily sudden or spectacular. The child 
may grow into it. The essential is to have come 
into it. (See Wesley Quarterly and Laymon, op. 
cit., pages 48-49.) 

You will discuss with your class the evidence 
we have today that good systems are not enough, 
although we want the best possible organization 
of society. But the best system will not be effective 
without good men. Even democracy, which we 
believe to be the best political system, can be 
perverted by bad men. A decision of a Supreme 
Court, even one in which we rejoice, will not in 
itself solve the problems that arise out of preju- 
dice and tension. Attitudes must be changed. It 
will take a rebirth, the creation of a new creature. 
You and your class will be able to think of many 
other places in modern life where this is evident. 





Additional Helps! 


The Bible: a New Translation, by James 
Moffatt, Harper and Brothers 

“The Moffatt New Testament Commentary” 
(volumes dealing with the selected pas- 
sages); Harper and Brothers. $2.75 each. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 7, 8, 9, 10; 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 each. 

Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $10.00. 

Religion as Salvation, by Harris Franklin 
Rall; Abingdon Press, 1953. $3.00. 

Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

The Gospels Translated Into Modern Speech, 
by J. B. Phillips; The Macmillan Company. 
$2.75. 

Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood. 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. $1.50. . 

New Life in Christ, by Charles M. Laymon. 
Tidings (1998 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee). 50 cents. 


— 


1 These books, except the last item, may be ordered 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 














In all of this you will help your class feel anew 
the pertinence for us of Jesus’ words to Nico- 
demus, to feel the challenge which this presents 
to the church to bring men into this experience, 
and to feel its urgency for our world today. The 
concept of conversion in this sense, then, and the 
need for it cannot be disregarded, whether the 
term itself is frequently used or not. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you think of conversion? 

2. How does Jesus express it in his conversation 
with Nicodemus? 

3. What do you think Jesus meant by “being 
born again’? 

4. Why should Nicodemus have been puzzled 
by the statement? 

5. How is conversion brought about? 

6. Is it necessarily sudden and spectacular? 

7. What are its results? 

8. What examples of it do you know? 

9. What evidence do you see of a need for it 
today? 


ra——The Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this lesson you will want to help 
the members of the class (1) come to a clearer 
understanding of the meaning of the Christian 
teaching about spiritual birth or the new life in 
Christ, and (2) deepen their commitment of 
themselves to Christ. In some cases this lesson 
may help them make an initial commitment. 

This is an important topic because what is 
meant by the term “conversion” and what is de- 
manded for one to become a Christian are sources 
of controversy and conflict. This is an opportunity 
to explore the meaning of the phrases “to be born 
again” and “to be in Christ.” 

Preparation: Search the Scriptures to see what 
you can discover which has a bearing on the topic 
of conversion, regeneration, new birth, or new 
life. What happened when persons mentioned in 
the Bible became followers of Christ? How typical 
is the experience of Paul, for example? Members 
of the class might undertake a study of Christian 
biographies to see what took place in the lives of 
those persons. Gordon Allport’s The Individual 
and His Religion would be of interest here. 

To begin: Open with a review of Jesus’ conver- 
sation with Nicodemus and Paul’s answer to the 
question of the jailer. Ask the members of the 
class to think of any other accounts of conversion 
to Christianity given in the New Testament. Ask 
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if they know of any persons who have had an ex- 
perience of conversion. 

How to proceed: What was common to all 
these experiences? What does it mean to be born 
of the spirit? Is this something that happens only 
once in a lifetime? or does it happen gradually? 
or in a series of experiences? 

Explore the idea of the new creation in Christ. 
What does it mean to be “in Christ”? How is this 
any different from believing something “about 
Christ”? How can we be united with another per- 
son? 

What about the child who has grown up in a 
Christian family and the church? What will be 
the nature of his experience? 

Discuss the difference between a conventional 
or cultural Christian and a committed Christian? 
How can one tell the difference between them? 

In closing: A period of silent meditation in 
which the members of the class might be asked to 
review the state of their own commitment would 
be fruitful. Ask them to consider what it is that 
they are most deeply committed to. What means 
the most in their lives? What would they be 
willing to sacrifice for? 

Between sessions: Ask the members of the class 
to think about the relation between the participa- 
tion in the sacraments of the church and the new 
life in Christ. If desired, pass out cards on which 
the groups of questions suggested for next Sun- 
day’s discussion have been written. Request mem- 
bers to come prepared to give an answer to their 
particular questions. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ He was the president of a great paper manu- 
facturing company, and a deeply religious man. 
Standing beside one of the huge machines in his 
plant he said to his preacher, “There is something 
about that vat that has always made a deep im- 
pression on me. We throw in there a mass of rags, 
we bleach them, and break them down to their 
essential fiber, and then we build the fiber up 
again into fine paper. 

“T have thought of that sometimes as being just 
a little like the process we have talked of as con- 
version. The fiber of the rags remains the same, 
but it is cleaned up, and comes out a new product. 
And Paul talked about the ‘new creature in Christ 
Jesus.’ I would like to think of our church as being 
an institution which took a mass of soiled hu- 
manity, cleaned the people up, and by using their 
basic humanity make of them something new, and 
splendid, and clean.” 


’% For many. years the building stood half way be- 
tween La-Jolla’and San Diego, serving as a trans- 
former station and a ticket office for the San 
Diego Electric Railway. Then when the electric 
line went out of business, the premises were oc- 
cupied*‘by an art school. Finally, when a newly 
organized Methodist Church went out hunting for 
suitable quarters, they decided they could use the 
building advantageously. 

On the day the place was opened and conse- 
crated, the preacher of the day said, “This is one 
of the most appropriate services in which I have 


-ever participated. The ‘converter room’ is our 


sanctuary, and we are making the other section 
of the building—the ticket office and waiting room 
—into a place where children will start going 
somewhere.” 


‘’ A member of a church for only a few months, 
he was learning to walk in worship as well as 
in Christian experience. It was with profound 
interest therefore that his pastor heard him say 
grace before dinner one evening, and in praying 
he said, “O Lord, we are thankful for the things 
we have this night, and we are grateful for the 
things that are happening inside of us every day. 
Amen.” 

That is the acid test of conversion—the thing 
that happens inside us. If there is no change, there 
is no conversion. 


’ A young farmer, clean, honest, and unafraid, 
had knelt at the altar of a little country church 
and prayed for the forgiveness of his sins. In the 
presence of the little congregation he had arisen 
from his knees to declare his faith and to say, “I 
believe the Lord Jesus has forgiven my sins.” 
Then, after the benediction had been pronounced 
and the service dismissed, he tarried for a few 
minutes and said to the preacher, “Now, what 
next?” 

That is the most hopeful question any convert 
ever asks. For conversion is but the beginning. 
From that point on, there must be continual Chris- 
tian growth. And the spirit of man, being what it 
is, is such that of growth there need be no end. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for February 13. 


JOHN 


3:5. Born of water and the Spirit. We must be 
born into a new spiritual world of faith 
as well as a new physical world of fellow- 
ship. 
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Acts 


16:25. And the prisoners were listening. Many of 
us wait until we are locked up or locked 
out before we are willing to listen. 

16:26. The foundations of the prison. The founda- 

tions of your moral imprisonment may be 

unseen and forgotten, but they still sup- 





The Leader in Action 








By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 2: 38-41; 1 Corinthians 11: 23-29. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


For this lesson you will want to use, in addition 
to your Bible, a Bible dictionary, and your Bible 
commentaries. Rall’s book has a chapter on 
“Symbol and Sacrament.” Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student are indispensable. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Meaning of sacraments and ways of interpret- 
ing their value 
II. Baptism in early Christianity 
III. Differing ideas in the modern church 
IV. The Lord’s Supper 


V. Significance of the sacraments 


To BEcIn 


I. Meaning of sacraments and ways of interpreting 
their value 


You will probably begin by asking your class 
what two sacraments are recognized by our de- 
nomination. When Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
have been mentioned, you will go on to consider 
what a “sacrament” is, why these two observances 
are so called, etc. You may want to give Augus- 
tine’s classic definition to your class: “A sacra- 
ment is an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by 
Christ himself, as a means whereby we receive 
this grace, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 

Later Christian thinkers began with this defini- 
tion but went beyond it in the degree of efficacy 
they ascribed to the rite. They thought that the 
sacraments contain and confer grace and that 
they have virtue in themselves. 

A common figure used was to describe their 
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port your prison. Christ alone can shake 
them. 


2 CoRINTHIANS 
5:17. If any one is in Christ. Better be a bit 
poetic here. If we can be “in love” or “in 
money” or “in the heart of a friend,” we can 
also be “in Christ”’! 





operation as medicine, so that God was the phy- 
sician, man the invalid, the priest the adminis- 
trant, grace the antidote, and the sacrament the 
vessel. You will explain that the sacrament was 
really thought of as playing a more active part 
than the vessel in the illustration, and that there 
was always some thought that the “intention” of 
the recipient had something to do with it. But it 
was not thought that the personal character of the 
priest affected the efficacy of the sacrament. The 
classic statement was that “Water is conveyed 
through a leaden pipe as well as through a silver 
one.” 

You will ask how all this differs from the idea 
in many Protestant churches, including your own, 
and bring out the idea that here the emphasis is 
on the ethico-spiritual state of the recipient. The 
value of the sacrament lies in the attitude it 
awakens in him, and the religious experience it 
helps generate. 


How To PROCEED 


You are now ready to talk of each of the two 
sacraments recognized by the Protestant church 
referred to in the selected Scripture passages. 


II. Baptism in early Christianity 


This rite seems to have been practiced by the 
followers of Jesus from the very beginning (see 
Acts 2:38, 41). So it is proper to ask about its 
origin, purpose, and significance for them. 

You note that earlier than the Christian prac- 
tice was its use by John the Baptist. Here it is 
spoken of as a baptism for repentance. But since 
Jesus accepted it for himself, and there is no indi- 
cation of a sense of sin on his part, it must have 
had some other meaning as well. 

It is suggested that it was an act of commit- 
ment—Jesus’ response to John’s appeal because 
he approved of and wished to give his support to 
the kind of ethical spiritual kingdom that John 
was announcing. This is supported by the fact 
that Jews baptized proselytes when they were 
received into Judaism. 

From this we may think of it as having had 
a double significance: (a) negatively, it signified 
cleansing from sin; (b) positively, it was a seal of 
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acceptance into the new group and a new life. 
At both points it is linked with repentance ordi- 
narily. Both motifs are apparent in the use of it 
by Peter (Acts 2:38-41). 

According to Matthew 28: 19-20, it was included 
in the Great Commission as given by Jesus him- 
self. There is some question, however, as to 
whether or not we have here a reflecting back of 
later practices, especially because of the use of 
the trinitarian formula, whereas in Acts it is only 
“In the name of Jesus Christ.” But the determin- 
ing factor is not a definite statement in a particular 
verse, but the clear evidence of its early use by 
the disciples who seemed to feel it a part of what 
they had received. 

Paul attributes to baptism still another signifi- 
cance. For him it is symbolic of being buried 
with Christ and rising with him to a new life 
(Romans 6:4). 


III. Differing ideas in the modern church 


In Christian thinking this rite has been inter- 
preted according to both principles mentioned in 
the introduction. By one great branch of the 
Church it is thought to be efficacious in itself, as 
is evident by the concern for the baptism of in- 
fants before death. For Protestants it has been 
rather the outer recognitions of inner commit- 
ment and the endowment of the Spirit and ac- 
ceptance in the fellowship. Its value lies in the 
support it gives to the experience. 

There has also been a difference of opinion 
as to the form to be used, immersion or sprinkling. 
In some cases in the New Testament it is quite 
evident the former was used (Acts 8:36-39). In 
others it is not so clear, for instance, the house- 
hold of the Philippian jailer (Acts 16:33.) 
Whether or not infant baptism was practiced by 
the early Christians is likewise not certain. It is 
possible that it was in the above incident. 

It would seem that for those who give it an 
ethico-spiritual interpretation the form would not 
be so important since in any case it is largely 
symbolic and the importance lies in the results 
obtained. 

Oddly enough, some denominations that accept 
this later interpretation retain the practice of 
infant baptism. In the Roman Catholic tradition of 
the efficacy of the rite in itself the practice is 
logical. In this other setting, however, it seems a 
bit incongruous, since the value is related to the 
attitude and experience of the recipient and the 
infant can have neither. 

Its retention, however, may carry important 
values if there is the necessary reinterpretation. 
It may be then primarily a dedication of the par- 
ents in regard to their responsibility for the 
religious life of the child. 

It may be also an expression of the idea that 
the infant is a child of God, and may be helped 
to grow into a realization of his place in the 
Kingdom and a conscious acceptance of the same 


Baptism is one of the sacraments of the church. 


as his capacities develop. The latter would be for 
him the birth into the Kingdom discussed in the 
previous lesson. 


IV. The Lord’s Supper 


In 1 Corinthians 11: 23-29 we have the earliest 
account of the origin of this sacrament. There 
are others in each of the Synoptic Gospels— 
Matthew 26: 26-29; Mark 14: 22-23; Luke 22: 14-20. 
There are differences in detail. For example, in 
1 Corinthians and in many ancient authorities in 
Luke, there is the phrase, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” It is lacking in Matthew and Mark. 

There is room for question as to whether or 
not Jesus meant to be establishing a rite for the 
church of the future. What did he have in mind? 
Was he associating himself with such common 
occurrences as the daily meal and the common 
elements in it of bread and wine, so that each 
partaking of these would bring him to mind? 
The bread and wine in themselves are finely 
symbolic. . 

Consult The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8, for 
Paul Scherer’s thought-provoking description of 
the fellowship significance for the Oriental of a 
meal together, particularly a meal given by a man 
to his friends on the eve of his departure on a 
journey. Such concepts may well have been in 
the minds of his disciples. If so, the significance 
of that last supper for them would be beyond our 
occidental capacity to imagine. 
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Later interpretations have produced three 
major theories: ; 

A. Taking the words “This is my body” more 
literally, there arises the idea that the bread 
and wine miraculously become the body and 
blood of Jesus and have efficacy on being taken 
into the body of the recipient. 

B. A modification of that theory does not 
include the miracle of change in the bread but 
teaches that the body of Christ is present in the 
bread, and therefore it has efficacy. 

C. Another is that what we have is a spiritual 
presence of Christ, that the elements are a vivid 
reminder of him and his sacrifice, and that the 
value lies in the participant’s spiritual awareness 
of the Presence, and the effect of the partaking 
of the sacrament in his conscious experience and 
on his attitudes. It is not subjective in the sense 
that there is nothing objective there, but in the 
sense that its value depends upon its effect on 
the subject. 

See Wesley Quarterly, page 44, for four points 
which stand out in the meaning of this sacra- 
ment for us. You may want to stress any one of 
these, for example, fellowship. This sacrament 
links us with Christians of our own group, of 
other denominations, and with Christians in all 
parts of the world. Through it we stand with the 
Christians of the first century in an unbroken 
line of descent. For a discussion of the symbolism 
of taking which is involved in this ceremony, see 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, page 575. 

In 1 Corinthians 11: 28-29, Paul refers to taking 
this sacrament in an unworthy manner. This has 
often caused concern to earnest souls and made 
them hesitate to partake of Communion. You 
should point out that this must be interpreted in 
its setting. To partake of it in an unworthy man- 
ner was to act as these Corinthians had been 
doing, verses 17-22. Through factions and selfish- 
ness the real meaning of the sacrament was lost 
sight of and any inspiration from it made im- 
possible. 

You may ask if we are not guilty of this sin 
if we partake heedlessly without preparation, or 
when we by our shameful disputes about the form 
make it impossible for groups of Christians, even 
within the World Council of Churches, to partake 
of it together, to share this sacrament peculiarly 
symbolic of Christian fellowship. “Drink of it, all 
of you.” 


V. Significance of the sacraments 


In closing you will consider with your class 
the need for studying the significance of these 
sacraments so that they may be as meaningful as 
possible for us in our church life. They are a 
part of our rich heritage in the Christian com- 
munion and may be the source of continual spirit- 
ual enrichment if they do not become a mere 
form. 

Since these two sacraments are accepted by 
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all branches of the Christian Church they ought 
to constitute a common meeting ground. Discuss 
how the second of these in particular can be made 
significant in the ecumenical movement by our 
ceasing to dispute over secondary matters, such 
as form, and getting together on the deeper levels 
of its meaning in commemoration, fellowship with 
each other, and communion with God. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is a sacrament? 

2. How is baptism related to repentance? 

3. What meaning and value do you see in bap- 
tism as practiced in your church? 

4. According to 1 Corinthians 11:25-26, why 
did Jesus ask his disciples to observe the sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper? 

5. What is its value for you? 

6. Suggest ways in which we partake in an 
“unworthy manner.” 

7. What place do these sacraments have in the 
ecumenical movement? 





The Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to think 
through the place of the sacraments in the Chris- 
tian life. Another aim might be to discover how 
all of life can be made a sacrament. The big 
question is, Are the sacraments merely a sign or 
symbol of something that has happened or is 
happening within? Or are they rather a help and 
a means of being brought into and living the new 
life in Christ? 

Preparation: Study the New Testament refer- 
ences to the sacraments, using your concordance 
and a commentary. Then obtain a Methodist 
hymnal and study the ritual given there for the 
observance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Obtain a Methodist Discipline. Read the Articles 
of Religion and the General Rules to see if you 
can discover what is taught there about the sacra- 
ments. You may want to assign these responsi- 
bilities to various members of the class. 

To begin: You might start by stating that most 
American Protestants think rather lightly of the 
sacraments and of ritual in general. On the other 
hand, one of the criticisms John Wesley made 
of the Church of England in his day was that the 
people did not participate frequently enough or 
take seriously enough the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. What should we believe and practice in 
regard to the sacraments? 

How to proceed: The following questions may 
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serve to guide the discussion. They are listed in 
groups in case it is desired to assign them to 
various members of the group for study ahead of 
time. 

1. What are means of grace? Are the sacra- 
ments only signs and symbols, or are they in 
themselves a means of grace? 

2. What of the doctrine that the church is the 


custodian of the means of grace? What is the 


church? What binds men together in the church? 

3. What is the value of observing celebrations 
of great events? Why make ceremonies out of the 
various human activities? 

4. What is the relation between an outward 
sign and an inward condition? What is the rela- 
tion of baptism and the Lord’s Supper to the 
Christian life? 

5. Does the precise manner of administering 
baptism or celebrating the Lord’s Supper matter? 
Does it matter who administers these rites? 

6. How can all of life become a sacrament? 
What does this mean? What makes it hard to live 
this way? 

7. Is it true that as we grow more mature in the 
Christian faith we have less need of the sacra- 
ments? 

In closing: The portion of the ritual for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper from the “Gen- 
eral Confession” to the “Sanctus” which begins 
with “Therefore with angels . . .” might be used 
for a closing service of worship. 

Between sessions: You may wish to assign va- 
rious questions for discussion to various mem- 
bers of the class as before. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The sacraments are essentially spiritual and 
under some circumstances can rise entirely above 
all their material associations. 

Toward the close of the war, when the city of 
Warsaw, Poland, was being smashed by gunfire 
from both German and Russian guns, an elabo- 
rate system of tunnels and runways was developed 
under the city whereby the people might get 
about for some of the necessities of life. 

In the midst of the inferno a Lutheran and a 
Methodist pastor met in a dark passageway where 
they confidently expected they would ‘be killed. 
In that tense and terrible moment, believing that 
their end was very near, they procured a crust 
of dirty bread from some source and, breaking 
it between them, recited the familiar words, “This 
is my body broken for you.” Then dipping up 
some filthy water in a can, they touched it to 
their lips, saying, “This is my blood of the New 





Testament, shed for you for the remission of 
sins.” 

Fortunately, they survived the terrible ordeal 
through which the city passed and came up out 
of the tunnels of the city to continue their work 
ministering to the stricken. But something in that 
dramatic and transforming experience with the 
communion service bound them together as 
brethren in a way that only eternity can evaluate. 


The first communion services were held as 
memorials of the Resurrection of Jesus, on the 
first day of the week. In accordance with Jesus’ 
instructions at the time of his last supper with 
his disciples, they were full meals shared in 
fellowship. As a matter of fact, they were not 
entirely unlike the modern potluck supper, for 
each family brought its own food and drink. 

In the case of the Corinthian church the ob- 
servance of the memorial became an open scandal, 
with those participating actually becoming drunk. 
This called for one of the sternest rebukes Paul 
ever penned to any of his churches (1 Corinthians 
11:17-33). But the shabby conduct of the Corin- 
thians unhappily has not been the last discredit- 
able performance of Christians when they have 
come together in Christ’s name. 


It was an old Palestinian custom that when a 
man was setting off on a long journey, he called 
his friends together. They ate a lavish dinner to- 
gether. It was said that the bread they ate con- 
tinued with them as his own body, and that the 
wine they drank continued with them as his 
own blood. 


It is one of the tragedies of our Christian spirit 
of divisiveness that that sacrament which should 
be the bond which unites us has become the 
bone of contention which has separated us. Again 
and again, it has been impossible for Christians 
to celebrate this central ceremony together be- 
cause of doctrinal differences. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for February 20. 


Acts 


2:38. Repent, and be baptized. There can be real 
repentance without baptism, but there can 
be no real baptism without repentance. 

2:38. The gift of the Holy Spirit. If it had to be 
earned or fought for, it might be more ap- 
preciated—and more easily received. 

2:39. The promise is to you and. Does the “and” 
disappoint or thrill you? Beware our inter- 
est in exclusives. 
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February 27: The 
the Gospel 


p— The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 

Scripture: Romans 10:8b-15; 1 Corinthians 
2:1-5. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study your biblical material in different ver- 
sions, using your commentaries. You will use also 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student. Your Other 
Vocation, by Elton Trueblood will be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Proclaiming the gospel a spontaneous act 
II. Reasons for proclaiming the gospel 
III. Methods of proclaiming the gospel 
IV. Proclaiming the gospel today 


How To BEGIN 
I. Proclaiming the gospel a spontaneous act 


You might begin by asking whence comes this 
idea of proclaiming the gospel. You might sug- 
gest that there is something spontaneous about 
the urge to do so. And what is more natural, 
since the gospel is good news? Ask, What is the 
instinctive reaction of a person who hears a piece 
of great good news? Is it not to spread it? Per- 
haps the same is often true in regard to bad news, 
but at our best we recognize something malignant 
in the latter case. The sharing of good news is 
natural and wholesome. 

You may call the attention of your class to the 
spontaneity in the activity of the early believers. 
Everywhere they went when they were scattered 
by the persecution that arose after the death of 
Stephen they began to talk, telling the story of 
their experiences. They had not planned to go in 
order to tell it, but they just did, wherever they 
were—Philip in Samaria and others in Antioch 
(Acts 8:4-5; 11:19-20). They themselves seemed 
surprised sometimes at the results which followed. 

Bosley interprets Luke 19:40: “As I under- 
stand it, [this] is a vivid way of saying that the 
disciples of Jesus Christ have something to say, 
and that it is going to get said somehow by some- 
one or, even, something. . . . Better than anything 
else it accounts for the sense of urgency and rele- 
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Church Proclaims 


(World Service Sunday) 


vance that has characterized Christian preaching 
and preachers from the beginning of our tradi- 
tion.” 1 

Recall this sense of urgency as expressed by 
Paul in 1 Corinthians 9:16: “Necessity is laid 
upon me. Woe to me if I do not preach the gospel!” 
Phillips translates it, “I should be utterly miser- 
able if I failed to preach it.” 2 This reminds one 
of the sense of urgency experienced by the Old 
Testament prophets, for example, Jeremiah who, 
when at times he decided not to preach any more, 
felt as if his message were a fire in his bones 
which he could not contain (Jeremiah 20:9). 

Noting all of this, one feels that the Great 
Commission (Matthew 28:19-20) was but the 
verbal expression of an urge that Jesus had im- 
planted in the hearts of his followers. 

So that preaching, proclaiming the gospel, be- 
gins with something that one feels compelled to 
share. Old Father Taylor said, “Preaching is tak- 
ing something hot out of the oven of your own 
heart and shoving it into mine.” 


How To ProcEED 
II. Reasons for proclaiming the gospel 


Note reasons given in the Scripture passages 
for proclaiming the gospel. 

A. Romans 10:8b-10.—Note Phillips’ transla- 
tion of verse 10: “For it is believing in the heart 
that makes a man righteous before God, and it 
is stating his belief by his own mouth that con- 
firms his salvation.” 3 

The proclaiming of his faith seems to be a 
part of and contributory to the believer’s own 
salvation. Note how modern psychology and 
everyday experience bears this out. The educa- 
tionalist insists on the need for expression in the 
learning process, and we know how the public 
statement of a position strengthens us in it. 

In the light of this verse and the spontaneous 
urge to share, would one be justified in question- 
ing the spiritual state of a so-called Christian who 
does not in some way proclaim the gospel? In 
other words, you might discuss with your class 
the serious question, Can one be a Christian and 
not proclaim the gospel? 

B. You might note next that verses 14-15 sug- 
gest logically enough that the proclaiming of the 
gospel is also necessary for the salvation of those 
to whom it is proclaimed. Here is the basis for a 
strong missionary appeal. 

How indeed can persons call upon one of whom 


1 Harold A. Bosley, Preaching on Controversial Issues; Harpers. 

2From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 

8 Ibid., page 238. 
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they have not heard? How can they hear with- 
out a preacher? How shall missionaries go to 
preach if they are not sent? And you might add, 
By whom shall they be sent if not by folks like 
our class? How many would our denomination 
send if from each local church there came as many 
volunteers for full-time service as from ours, in 
proportion? If each local church contributed as 
ours? How much would our church contribute 
if each member gave proportionately as I do? How 
shall they go except they be sent? 

C. Romans 1:16.—Closely connected with the 
above is Paul’s conviction of the power of the 
gospel in meeting the needs of people and affecting 
situations in which it is proclaimed. 

Ask your class if they have ever thought how 
amazing it is that Paul should have written this 
as he is about to go to Rome. He was an obscure 
provincial going to a city smothered in imperial 
pride, shameless in its vices, bloodthirsty in its 
pleasures. His race was against him. He was going 
as a Jew. To offset these disadvantages he could 
offer few personal qualities. He lacked an impres- 
sive bearing. He was not an orator. And his mes- 
sage! “He came proclaiming ‘one who passed for 
the son of a carpenter . .. and died like a criminal 
in the company of robbers.’ ”’ 4 

Put that way, his going seems hopeless. Yet 
he boldly declares that he is not ashamed of his 
message, even under such circumstances. Why? 
Because it has power, the power of God to save. 
It is dynamic. 

D. Note the universal emphasis. It is efficacious 
for all. A religion of the spirit, and Paul’s was a 
gospel of faith, is by its very nature universal in 
its outreach. Compare it with Jeremiah and the 
New Covenant, and John Wesley’s “If your heart 
is as my heart, etc.” 

E. Romans 10:15b suggests that the bearer of 
the message will be welcomed by those who hear 
it and receive it. “How pleasant is the coming of 
men with glad, good news.” (Moffatt) It had been 
glad, good news for Paul; that salvation could be 
had by acceptance of the free grace of God as 
revealed in Jesus instead of by the painfully 
laborious and unsatisfactory way he had been 
working at it within Judaism. It was such good 
news that he never got over glorying in it. 


III. Methods of proclaiming the gospel 


In 1 Corinthians 2:1-5, there is an interesting 
statement about Paul’s preaching technique. 
Phillips has him say, “As a matter of fact, in my- 
self I was feeling far from strong, I was nervous 
and rather shaky. What I said and preached had 
none of the attractiveness of the clever mind, but 
was a demonstration of the power of the Spirit 
of God! Plainly God’s purpose was that your faith 
should rest not upon man’s cleverness but upon 
the power of God.” 5 


“John Knox in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9. Abingdon 
ress. 
5 Phillips, op. cit., page 40. 
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‘Peter Preaching at Pentecost”; D. Mastroianni, sculptor. 


You may ask if Paul means here to disparage 
a keen mind and the ability to speak well. Get 
an opinion from the class. You will bring out 
that one needs the best possible equipment for 
proclaiming the gospel, but that the equipment 
must be kept secondary. It is only a means to an 
end. If people are attracted only by the eloquence 
of the preacher and their loyalty centered in him 
rather than in the principles he enunciates or 
the God he proclaims, it is high tragedy for 
preaching. 


IV. Proclaiming the gospel today 


What is the need for proclaiming the gospel 
today? With a glance at the world today anyone 
can answer the question for himself, at least par- 
tially. Noting the urgency, Trueblood, while rec- 
ognizing gains, points out areas of loss. “In order 
to regain these we must develop an affirmative 
faith; we must present and demonstrate a con- 
ception of human life that is more exciting and 
more appealing, especially to the submerged peo- 
ples of the earth, than the one which now domi- 
nates the minds beyond the curtain. In short, 
there is no chance for us unless we have a 
gospel.” & 

“The task before the new order of our time 
is not merely that of recovery, but also that of 
advance, because, if we are not going forward, 
we are already in decay. In the long run the only 


®From Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. Used by permission. 
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sound defense is attack. In order to attack we 
must find where our unused human resources are 
and learn to employ them in the struggle. Our 
task is to find new areas into which the funda- 
mental Christian insights can penetrate and 
change the world. Usually we have interpreted 
the Great Commission in a geographical sense, 
but there is a deeper significance according to 
which it may mean that all phases of life, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and domestic, must be 
penetrated.” 7 

But if we believe as Paul did, that we have a 
dynamic gospel with the power of God, no less, 
in it, what urgency then to carry it afar and 
into all the areas of life! In this case the good news 
is that we have the remedy for the world’s need. 
What if someone had discovered the cure for 
cancer and failed to publish it? 

That the church feels something of this is 
evident in the recent emphasis on evangelism, 
preaching missions, etc. The Protestant youth of 
Latin America took for the theme of their last 
conference, “That they all may be one that the 
world may believe”—ecumenicity for the sake 
of evangelism. In their resolutions they stressed 
the importance of witnessing by word and life. 
There was a similar emphasis in the international 
conference of Protestant leaders in Buenos Aires 
in 1949. An emphasis on the layman’s opportunity 
and responsibility is encouraging. (See Wesley 
Quarterly for reference to Trueblood’s book at 
this point.) Trueblood says, “In nearly every 
community there are hundreds of people who are 
sincerely eager to do something to help to produce 
a better world, but they do not know what to do. 
What we need is a handle. . . . So far as the 
Christian faith is concerned the practical handle 
in our time is lay religion. If in the average church 
we should suddenly take seriously the notion that 
every lay member, man or woman, is really a 
minister of Christ, we could have something like 
a revolution in a very short time.” 8 

It seems indeed true that a church that knows 
its Lord and is possessed by its gospel cannot but 
propagate it creatively by the life that it has 
found. A Christian who is taking his faith serious- 
ly cannot but evangelize, proclaim the gospel. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the meaning of the word “gospel”? 
What is the Christian gospel? 

2. Why did the early Christians proclaim it? 

3. Why was Paul not ashamed to proclaim it in 
Rome? 

4. What suggestions about the way to proclaim 
it are found in 1 Corinthians 2:1-5? 

5. Is there need for proclaiming it today? If 
so, what? 

6. By whom should it be proclaimed? 


7 Ib:d., page 27. 
5 Jb d., page 29. 
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By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this lesson the class will attempt 
to explore the evangelistic nature of the Christian 
faith and to think about the responsibility of each 
Christian for the preaching of the gospel. 

Preparation: In addition to reading the selected 
Scripture passages and the other material printed 
in Adult Student and Aputt TEACHER, read the 
section on “Evangelism—The Mission of The 
Church to Those Outside Her Life” in the book 
entitled The Christian Hope and the Task of the 
Church, which was prepared as study material for 
the World Council of Churches’ Second Assembly, 
held in Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. Your minister 
may have a copy. 

To begin: Point out that in this day and age of 
specialization we are accustomed to paying other 
persons for doing many important things which 
once each individual had to do for himself. We 
have a tendency to apply this to the church. We 
pay the preacher to preach and pray, the choir 
to sing, and missionaries and evangelists to carry 
the gospel to those outside the life of the church. 
Is this good or bad? 

How to proceed: Raise the question of what is 
“the gospel.” Have someone read to the class or 
have each member of the class read silently 
Peter’s sermon in Acts 2: 14-36. Would this sermon 
have meaning or relevance to modern man? How 
would you put the heart of this sermon in modern 
language? 

Why would a Christian feel impelled to pro- 
claim the gospel? What is a Christian motive for 
preaching or evangelism? What happens if we do 
not share the gospel? Why are we so reluctant to 
discuss religion with others? 

What are the ways in which a Christian can wit- 
ness to the gospel? Remember the difference be- 
tween arguing and witnessing or testifying to 
what God has done. It has been, suggested that the 
church witnesses to the gospel by proclamation, 
by the quality of its inner fellowship, and by the 
service which it renders. Here have a member of 
the class read 1 Corinthians 12, and another mem- 
ber read Ephesians 4:11-16. 

Discuss various methods of evangelization. 
What is the best way of sharing the gospel with 
those who are not Christian? Should we walk up 
to strangers and ask them if they are saved? If 
not, what can we do? 

What is the relation of the missionary program 
to the preaching of the gospel? What about 
agricultural, medical, and educational missions 
abroad? Can we distinguish between missions 
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abroad and evangelization at home? Why send 
missionaries to the far corners of the earth when 
vast sections of our own communities are non- 
Christian? 

In Closing: Perhaps this session can lead to a 
discussion of the evangelistic opportunities and 
program of the local church and. an evaluation of 
it. Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
gospel and a dedication to the Christian mission. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The managing editor of a great daily news- 
paper, reared inside the circle of a Christian 
church, had become religiously indifferent. His 
caller was a clergyman who was soliciting his 
assistance in promoting a city-wide evangelistic 
campaign. 

“If I were a Christian, and if I believed what 
the Christians say they believe,” he said, with 
something like passionate earnestness, “I would 
work night and day telling men about it. But I 
guess most Christians do not really believe it, 
for they do not act as if it made much difference 
to them if their neighbors are ‘lost.’ ” 


+ “No man is getting along ‘pretty well’ who is 
a stranger to Jesus Christ,” is the way the late 
Bishop William Frazier McDowell used to say it. 


+ The president of the First National Bank had 
a caller, the president of a railroad which carried 
its major account in his institution. The two men 
had been business associates for twenty years, 
and in a variety of ways had dealt with one an- 
other on the most intimate terms. But tonight 
it was an entirely different matter, and the rail- 
road man was extremely nervous. 

Finally, after fifteen minutes of preliminary 
skirmishing, he contrived the conversation suffi- 
ciently to say, “Jim, I’ve come over to offer an 
apology. I’ve known you for twenty years, and 
at one time or another I have talked with you 
about everything except the thing that means 
most to me—my religion and my Lord. I’m 
ashamed. I hope you'll forgive me. And that’s 
why I came over today. I want to tell you what 
Jesus Christ has meant to me all these years and 
ask you to forgive me for keeping my mouth 
shut about it.” 

The banker was quite evidently moved. As he 
extended his hand, he said, “That’s all right, Jake, 
for I guess you’ve come at exactly the right time. 
I have been wondering for days past who I could 
talk to. I am desperately in need. If I can’t find 
God, and if I can’t persuade him to help me, then 





I’m done, for I am at the end of my rope. I have 
actually canvassed a long list of names of the men 
of this town, asking myself who I could send for, 
and who might help me. And I guess the Lord 
knew how I was groping and in need, and he sent 
you.” 


% The family was new in town, and their goods 
were still stacked out in the front yard, when 
the groceryman from down the street stopped 
in and said to the mother of the family, “If you 
are in need of some ready-cooked stuff for supper, 
and if we can help you while you’re all torn up 
this way, just give me the word, and we will have 
it over at any hour you say. And because we 
have a little food shop, we can supply you with 
one hot dish. I know what moving is like.” 

Three nights later, while the place was still 
in some confusion, the doorbell rang one evening 
and a genial gentleman said, “I am the precinct 
committeeman of the Republican Party. I had 
word that you had just moved in and that you 
were Republicans. I thought I would call and tell 
you where you could register, and where the 
polling place is.” 

But at the end of the first three months no 
preacher had called representing any Christian 
church, nor had any member of any of the neigh- 
borhood congregations extended any invitation 
of any kind for them to unite with any fellowship 
of Christians! 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for February 27. 


RoMANS 


10.9. If you confess with your lips. Strategy for 
stronger faith! Any conviction is made 
stronger by utterance. 

10:10. Man believes with his heart. Beliefs make 
no difference until they are felt, and until 
they make a difference, they are not really 
beliefs. 

10:12. No distinction between Jew and Greek. In 
measuring the worth of a man, God pays 
no attention to what makes a Jew a Jew 
or a Greek a Greek, rather to that which 
makes them good Jews or good Greeks. 

10:12. His riches upon all who call. The extrav- 
agance of God! No ecclesiasticism has the 
authority to block the free beneficence 
of a loving heavenly Father. 

10:15. The feet of those who preach. If they are 
scarred from rough traveling, strong from 
high climbing, steady with conviction, and 
swift with love, then they carry good 
sermons! 
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UNIT III: SHOULD PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
UNITE? (four sessions ) 
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mo——The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON ’ 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


The two editorials in Adult Teacher on “The 
World Council of Churches” (August, 1954, and 
January, 1955) and the publicity on the Second 
Assembly of the World Council which met Au- 
gust 15-31 on the Northwestern University 
campus in Evanston, Illinois, indicate the im- 
portance and timeliness of this series. 

The August editorial, you may remember, called 
attention to the fact “the central voting group of 
the Assembly is made up of 600 delegates rep- 
resenting 161 member bodies from 48 nations.” 
A second look at the editorials will equip you with 
material whereby you can suggest the urgency 
of this subject to your class. 

The theme for this study, cast in the form of a 
question, immediately raises three important ques- 
tions: What do we mean (1) by Protestant? (2) 
by churches? (3) by union? Until we have an- 
swered these questions, we are unprepared to 
answer the larger question. We can hardly say 
whether or not we ought to do a thing without 
first clearly understanding the issue and carefully 
weighing the consequences. 

The material in Adult Student gives somewhat 
brief, but very good, answers to the first and 
second of these smaller questions. Additional help 
may be found in my article “The Protestant 
Reformation,’ Wesley Quarterly (October-De- 
cember, 1954). If you are interested in a more 
detailed treatment of the subject, you will find the 
historical novel by Roland Bainton, Here I Stand, 
at once a pleasant and profitable way to get it. The 
chapter on the church in either The Christian 





1Mr. Tilson is minister of St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, 
Spencertown, New York. 
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February 6: 
Basic Principles 


of Chureh Union 


Faith and Way, by H. F. Rall (Abingdon Press) or 
Understanding the Christian Faith, by Georgia 
Harkness (Abingdon Press), will help you in 
clarifying your own thinking. 

The Church in the Purpose of God, by Oliver 
S. Tomkins, has a wealth of relevant material on 
all phases of church union, including aims as well 
as methods, recognizing the problems to be faced 
as well as the gains to be won. 

See the list on page 33 for other recommended 
reading. Obtain your resource materials early so 
there will be time to share them with your class 
members. 

Because of the primary importance of under- 
standing each of the terms of the current theme, 
Versteeg (Adult Student) does not attempt to 
answer the third of our smaller questions. He 
leaves its consideration for the next three lessons 
since interest in union varies according to our 
conception of Protestantism and the Church (no- 
tice the capital C). 

In “Possibilities and Problems of Church Union” 
(page 7) John R. Scotford gives observations from 
his experiences in this field. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A complex issue 

A. Difficulty in effecting existing mergers 
B. The dangers of rushing union 
C. The basis of union 

II. The distinguishing marks of a Protestant 
A. His basic beliefs 
B. His willingness to unite with all, claiming 

Christ as source of their oneness 

C. His passion for a Christian world 

III. What the Church is 
A. The secondary importance of function 
B. The nature of the true Church 


To BEGIN 


You can rest assured that members of your 
class have previously considered the pros and 
cons of the theme for this study. Many of them 
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have probably arrived at rather fixed opinions on 
the subject. You may exploit this fact to determine 
the effectiveness of your teaching method. Before 
attempting to clarify the deeper meaning of Prot- 
estantism or Church, poll your class (perhaps by 
secret “ballot”) on the question whether Protes- 
tant churches should unite. 

At the conclusion of the unit, repeat this pro- 
cedure, noting any significant changes in attitude. 
Perhaps some of the persons switching their stand 
will be ready to volunteer the reasons why, en- 
abling you to gauge your effectiveness in teaching 
this series. 

It may be well to bring to class some pictures 
of the recent meeting in Evanston of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council. (You will find 
several such, some calling attention to the dele- 
gates’ various denominational and national back- 
grounds, in The Christian Advocate, August 19 
through September 9.) While these pictures 
are being circulated, you may cite the fact 
many Christian leaders say the time has come 
when, for one reason or another, all like-minded 
Protestants should unite. This observation will 
naturally lead you to raise the questions: Should 
we unite? If so, are we ready? These will set the 
stage for your poll of class opinion. 


How To PROCEED 
I. A complex issue 


It may be helpful here to place special emphasis 
on the many factors, some of which have nothing 
to do with basic Christian beliefs, that complicate 
the problem of church union. A commission for 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, Edin- 
burgh (1937), enumerated these factors in the 
pamphlet Non-Theological Factors in Making and 
Unmaking of Church Union (out of print). 

For example, the question of vested interests 
inevitably enters any proposal for union. Big fish 
in little ecclesiastical ponds, because of the very 
real threat merger poses to their power and liveli- 
hood, sometimes resist the chance, through union, 
to help release an ocean of ecclesiastical and spir- 
itual power. Did not such influences help delay 
the reunion of the three major branches of Amer- 
ican Methodism? By calling attention to the fact 
we remained separate for ninety-five years, in 
spite of a common origin and agreement in theo- 
logical outlook, next Sunday’s lesson in Adult 
Student answers this question in the affirmative. 

The pamphlet cited above mentions thirteen 
such nontheological factors. They include differ- 
ent attitudes regarding culture and science, vested 
interests, the sectarian mind, the small com- 
munion, different moral opinions, class, language, 
race, state interference, and different historical 
traditions. 

You may want to illustrate the importance of 
these issues by indicating those which would fig- 
ure in the proposal for union between, say, the 
Methodist and the Nazarene churches. (If you 


feel the need of more information on the Naza- 
rene, or other, movement, consult the Encyclope- 
dia of Religion, edited by Vergilus Ferm. Should 
your church library not have a copy of this vol- 
ume, your pastor will be glad to refer you to some 
other reliable source.) 

Adult Student rightly contends we should not 
undertake the union, certainly not immediately, 
of churches with widely diverse histories and 
conflicting theological views. You will be able to 
illustrate this point by asking the class to name 
the denominations in your community with which 
The Methodist Church could most easily unite. 
Naturally you will have them list the reasons pro 
and con. This discussion will lead to the observa- 
tion that any proposal for immediate union should 
be with groups of similar beliefs and organizations. 
Otherwise, union will only result in another “cold 
war.” 


II. The distinguishing marks of a Protestant 


There are two emphases to be stressed in this 
discussion: (1) a Protestant shows his faith more 
by what he affirms than what he denies; (2) 
Protestantism cannot be limited to, or identified 
with, a set of theological beliefs. (This does not 
mean the basic beliefs, at least in emphasis, of the 
devout Protestant will not differ from those of an 
equally devout Roman Catholic.) 

If you have read some of the more bitter Roman 
Catholic evaluations of Martin Luther’s contri- 
bution to Christian history, you do not need to be 
reminded he has been accused of driving a wedge 
through the body of Christ, of splitting the union 
of Christ’s holy Church. 

Actually, of course, he did no such thing. As for 
splitting Christ’s holy Church, Luther could not 
have done so had he wanted. The “holy Church” 
of his century was “hollow, false and rotten, 
through and through.” The most holy thing about 
the Christianity of the sixteenth century was the 
cry of men like Luther, Erasmus, Carlstadt, 





For Your Reading} 


The Church in the Purpose of God, by Oliver 
S. Tomkins. World Council of Churches 
(297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10), 50 
cents 

The Christian Student and the Church, edited 
by J. Robert Nelson. Association Press, 
1952. $1.25 

Toward a World Christian Fellowship, by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Association 
Press, 1938. 75 cents 

Protestant Backgrounds in History, by Joseph 
M. Batten. Abingdon Press, 1951. $1.00 

The Story of Methodism, by Luccock and 
Hutchinson. Abingdon Press. $4.00 


1 These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














































Our Next Unit of Study 


“One World in the Making” is a four-ses- 
sion course dealing with matters of current 
interest as we follow the United Nations 
news during the winter months. 

The weekly topics for the month are: 


March 6: What in the World Is the United 
Nations Doing? 

March 13: Major Issues Before the United 
Nations 

March 20: A Christian Evaluation of the 
United Nations 

March 27: The United Nations in Review 


The students’ material, appearing in Adult 
Student, has been written by Hugh C. Stuntz, 
president of Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers. 

The teaching suggestions were prepared 
by Betty Shepherd Cloud, executive secretary 
of the United Nations Association of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and by Gregg Phifer, asso- 
ciate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 

An additional help for the discussion leader 
will be the article in the March ApuLt 
TEACHER by Margaret R. Bender, “Do We 
Know What We Want?” 











Zwingli, and Calvin for the church’s reformation 
from top to bottom. 

One other fact needs to be mentioned in your 
argument against the view that Luther split 
Christendom. Martin Luther did not excommuni- 
cate Roman Christianity; Roman Christianity ex- 
communicated Martin Luther. Luther only wanted 
to make room in this Roman organization for 
simple Christlike living and the Pauline brand 
of faith. In this effort he failed. 

Rome feared Paul’s faith; men filled her coffers 
with the fruits of labor performed in obedience 
to the demand of James for good works. It had 
no time for Christlike living; her secular popes, 
unlike their more worthy successors, attracted 
more attention through their praise of art than 
of Christ, defended ‘“moneytheism” more stoutly 
than monotheism, championed the cause of sinful 
princes before that of saintly peasants. 

The leaders of Roman Christianity abandoned 
Luther because his familiar cry, “It’s time for a 
change!” came at the zenith of their power and 
wealth. They had too much to lose to risk any 
such change. 

“The chief glory of the Reformation lies in 
Protestantism’s understanding of basic Chris- 
tianity, so tersely stated by Harris Franklin Rall: 
‘*.. . the God of grace in Christ brings men for- 
giveness of sins and lifts them into a life of fellow- 
ship with himself in faith and with their fellow 
men in love.’? Protestantism views Christianity 


2 From “Christian Theology,” in Protestantism; W. K. Anderson, 
editor; The Parthenon Press, 1944. 
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not so much as a statement of creed as an attitude 
of heart and mind, not any more a historical event 
of the past than personal encounter with God in 
the present, not so much a memory to be cele- 
brated as a promise to grasp and a power to use.” 3 

Do the issues separating modern Protestants 
basically deal with what Luther regarded as the 
“one thing . . . needful”? Adult Student, after 
discussing the passion for a Christian world char- 
acterizing Protestantism at its best, goes on to say, 
in next week’s lesson, that all conferences on 
church union will subordinate everything to the 
will to get together. 

With this statement I must take issue. We do 
not get together just in order to be together. Mere 
togetherness cannot only be meaningless; it can 
be downright harmful (thieves get together!). 
We cannot label togetherness good unless men 
come together through good reasons for good 
causes. Actually, when Versteeg says the vital 
Protestant’s concern for a Christian world will 
prompt him, in the interest of that passion, to 
subordinate his differences from other Protes- 
tants, he seconds our contention for the view to- 
getherness grows out of our Christianity rather 
than vice versa. 

Yet. I feel you need to stress this fact, lest the 
reader of the second lesson read Versteeg’s state- 
ment on togetherness without remembering to- 
day’s stress on the importance of seeking im- 
mediate union (togetherness) only with similar 
and likeminded Protestants. 


III. What the Church is 


This topic takes you to the very heart of the 
matter. In this connection you may like to raise 
the following questions: What picture comes to 
your mind when you hear someone speak of the 
Church? A budget to raise? A place where you 
go to meet “the gang”? A banquet with rich food 
and good fun? A place where you take your chil- 
dren on Sunday morning, rain or shine? In short, 
do you think of just another institution? Or do 
you think of something vastly more and better? 

Versteeg leaves no doubt he, on hearing some- 
one refer to the Church, thinks of something 
bigger and nobler than the little steeple-crowned 
building in Horseshoe Bend or the splendor- 
ladened Gothic cathedral on Times Square. He 
escapes the temptation to think too lightly of the 
Church by forgetting it as it exists in man’s world 
and remembering it as it exists in God’s mind. 
In the mind of God, he says, the Church does not 
have to achieve union—it already has union! 

How can you, as a teacher, convey this idea 
to your class? By developing the implications 
of the Pauline analogy for the Church. He speaks 
of the Church as “the body of Christ” (see 1 Co- 
rinthians 12: 12-27). Augustine, going beyond Paul 
a step at this point, spoke of Christ and the Church 


3From “The Protestant Reformation,” by Everett Tilson, in 
Wesley Quarterly, October-December, 1954. 
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together as comprising the whole Christ. That was 
his way of saying the true Church can live only 
so long as the Spirit of Christ, selfless love in 
action for humanity, moves through the followers 
of Christ. 

How literally, you ask, ought we take this 
figure? More literally, I feel, than most Protes- 
tants do. Indeed, we do well to think of the Church 
as Christ’s will in action, the means whereby the 
Christ of ancient history becomes the author of 
modern history. Through his own body of flesh 
and blood Jesus first touched the lives of men 
and turned their hearts toward God. After the 
cross, he provided a new body for the habitation 
of his Spirit. The cross did not take him unaware. 
Having lived under its shadow for a long time, 
he spent the many long months prior to his death 
assembling for himself a new body—made up of 
motley members: fishermen, publicans, tax col- 
lectors, and the like. He added others as time 
wore on, a Jew here, a Gentile there, a Samaritan 
yonder. Though Jesus clearly recognized God 
as the master builder, he knew full well that a 
true fellowship requires human response. 

But the true Church proved equal to that chal- 
lenge. It responded by becoming a body in which 
the Spirit of Christ continued to live, move, and 
have its being among men. Jesus said of himself, 
“I am the light of the world” (John 8:12). But 
he said on another occasion to the multitudes, 
“You are the light of the world” (Matthew 5:14). 
We do not have in these two statements a real 
contradiction, merely a recognition of the two 
different ways in which the same light, that of 
Christ, has lighted the lives of men. Prior to 
Calvary it was through his own body. By the time 
of Paul it was through that body we call the 
Church. 

Paul said: “I have been crucified with Christ; 
it is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives 
in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I 
live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me” (Galations 2:20). The Spirit 
of Christ shining through the lives of men—that 
was the reality of the New Testament Church. 
Yes, and if true to the mind of God, that is the 
reality of the true Church in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


In CLOSING 


While this emphasis on the unity of the Church 
of God does not heal our divisions, it does put 
the whole matter in a new light. It calls us to a 
level from which we can view our differences as 
secondary in relation to our likenesses. 

You may close with some such observation as: 
Church union is not a scheme designed by plotters 
from headquarters for keeping the fighting of 
ecclesiastical hotheads “within the family.” Quite 
the contrary; it is the outgrowth of a concern by 
Christians who, sharing a common loyalty, wor- 
shiping the same God, serving the same Lord in 


behalf of the same humanity, want so much to see 
these primary unities count for something that 
they stand ready to settle their secondary dif- 
ferences. We shall discuss how in the lessons 
which follow. 

If time remains for questions, the following will 
help you to consolidate your gains: ’ 

1. What implications does Paul’s analogy, in 
which he calls the Church the body of Christ, 
have for our understanding of the nature of the 
Church? 

2. Against what did Luther protest? Why? 

3. Do our church leaders, bemoaning our lack 
of unity, feel we ought to get together just so we 
can be one? If not, where does their primary 
concern center? 
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By MYRON F. WICKE * 
These suggestions were planned for classes us- 


ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The four studies in this unit will bring into 


focus some of the most important church problems | 


of our time, and they can serve to clarify the 
thinking of every member of the group. How— 
if ever—shall we achieve unity among the de- 
nominations, or is this not possible or desirable? 
These lessons will do much to illuminate our 
thinking upon this important matter. The leader 
will need to read all four lessons at once, and to 
note in advance the assignments necessary for the 
following Sunday. Read suggestions for “The 
Leader in Action” weekly. 

If the class is to act as a unit, see to it that the 
seating arrangement encourages group activity. 
Avoid the too common speaker-listener situation. 
A circle or semicircle, with the leader sitting with 


the group, will produce the best results. Through- 


out the unit, the leader must remain aware that 
he is leader and not lecturer. It is his task to in- 
volve each member of the class in the process of 
thinking and learning, and to keep before the 
class the advantages of studying, discussing, and 
praying together. This is a high responsibility for 
any class leader. 

Encourage each member to take his Adult 
Student home for study, to mark it up as he finds 
useful, and to bring it to class on Sunday. The 
first discussion deals with basic principles, and 
close reading will be necessary. Name a panel of 
four to present the following problems to the 
class: 

1. Just what are we talking about when we 
deal with church union? 

2. What is meant by Protestantism? Adult 


1Dr. Wicke is associate director of Section of Secondary and 
Higher Education, Division of Educational Institutions, General 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 
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Student suggests a two-level definition of the 
term. 

3. What is the Church, and what is the distinc- 
tion to be made between union and merger? 

The moderator can assign one of these questions 
to each of the other three members of the panel. 
If at all possible, the panel should meet once 
during the week to exchange ideas and to consider 
strategy. It may be that more information will be 
needed regarding some of the questions to be 
considered by panel members. The encyclopedia 
will help with definitions of Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, etc. There are many suggestions in the 
lesson material, though some of the phrases used 
will require definition, as, “sacerdotal sacrament- 
alism” and “authoritarian infallibility.” 

After the panel has presented points of view 
on the questions raised, full opportunity should 
be given for questions from the group. The aim 
of the period should be to clarify the issues 








which tend to confuse us. Until this clarification 
takes place, it is likely that more heat than light 
will emerge from the discussions. 

The leader must allow sufficient time for the 
outlining of the next week’s work. What the class 
does in preparation during the week is of funda- 
mental importance. As pointed out in Adult 
Student, many people are in favor of church union 
without thinking very much of the content of 
union. Encourage your class to begin thinking 
about what church union has meant to The Meth- 
odist Church. Every member should read his 
lesson with care before coming to class. More 
specific suggestions for group activity will be 
found in “The Group in Action” for next Sunday 
(page 39). 

Close the session with a reading of the first 
stanza of the hymn, “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” (The Methodist Hymnal, 381), and with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


February 13: What Has Been Accomplished 


in Action 


p—~—The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


Every proposal for the union of Protestant 
churches inevitably raises the question: Can it be 
done? Adult Student answers this question by 
telling the thrilling story of how the Methodists 
did it. Versteeg, in relating this achievement, pays 
special attention to (1) the factors facilitating 
-it and (2) the benefits derived from it. Perhaps it 
would be helpful at the beginning of the lesson 
briefly to recall the high lights of this movement. 

The history of the Methodist movement for 
reunion has recently been summarized in A 
History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, 
edited by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill 
(Westminster Press). See the list on page 33 for 
other helpful books for this course. 

If stress on spiritual kinship helps union and 
insistence on theological uniformity hinders it, 
we need to understand some of the factors in- 
volved. 

James H. Nichols! divides the great variety 
of Protestant views of the church into four family 
types. He believes any proposal for union between 
any two members within a given family type 
would more likely succeed than the effort to unite 
two members belonging to different types. 





2 “Great Rival Patterns of the Church” by James H. Nichols, in 
The Christian Student and the Church, edited by J. Robert Nelson. 
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Adult Student emphasizes the need for greater 
stress on Christian love and less on Christian 
doctrine. J. Robert Nelson? raises some doubt 
as to the truth of this claim. He feels the real 
stress must fall on the primacy of worship. Men 
cannot remain near to God in Christian worship 
without soon seeking ways and means of joining 
their fellows in Christian work. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Methodist union 
A. Common tradition 
B. Common theological outlook 
II. The promotion of new unions 
A. Harmed by demand for doctrinal uni- 
formity 
B. Helped by stress on spiritual kinship 


Ill. The Christian basis of union 


To BEGIN 


In discussing “What Has Been Accomplished,” 
do not neglect the fact that greater service and 
larger fellowship have been afforded through ex- 
isting unions. 

You may begin by telling briefly the story of 
Methodism’s divisions in the United States. Wes- 
ley bequeathed to American Methodism a highly 
centralized system of church organization. Thomas 
Coke and Francis Asbury, America’s first super- 
intendents, later called bishops, wielded tremen- 
dous power. 

The protest against this concentration of power 
features two complaints: (1) too little room for 


2 “Rediscovering the Genius of the Church’s Life,’ by J. Robert 
Nelson, in The Christian Student and the Church. 
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the assertion of lay responsibility; (2) too much 
emphasis on organization to the neglect of evan- 
gelism. At the height of this criticism a consider- 
able body of the disaffected left the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to establish the Methodist 
Protestant Church (1828-32). 

Differences of opinion concerning slavery pre- 
cipitated the second great breach in American 
Methodism. Bishop James O. Andrews, through 
his second marriage, became the owner of a 
number of slaves. The General Conference of 
1844 passed a resolution asking him to refrain 
from exercising episcopal power so long as he 
owned slaves. 

This resolution fomented the wave of disaffec- 
tion from which emerged the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Although many Northerners re- 
fused to recognize the members of this new Meth- 
odist body as a church, in 1854 the Supreme 
Court decided in favor of the Southerners’ right 
to establish a rival church. The Civil War fanned 
this ill feeling between the two groups to fever 
pitch. As the result, the two churches for two full 
decades (from 1854 to 1874) went their separate 
ways. 

The opening of the West marked a change for 
the better. Both Southerners and Northerners 
participated in the westward march. Dealing with 
problems unique to the frontier demanded co- 
operation and fellowship rather than rivalry and 
isolation. The widespread consciousness of this 
growing need melted much of the hatred and 
vengeance kindled during the long years of strife 
and combat. Men abandoned old prejudices to 
seize new opportunities. 

For the next three decades this spirit of 
harmony grew apace and from it came a definite 
proposal for reunion at the General Conference of 
1916. Though occasionally delayed, first by the 
enthusiasm of the liberals and next by the fear 
of the conservatives, the demand for full organic 
union grew steadily throughout the membership 
of all three bodies. “The Methodists are one peo- 
ple” are the now famous words with which the 
Uniting Conference of 1939 invested this sentiment 
with the weight of ecclesiastical authority. 

The success of this union not only makes us 
wonder why it did not come sooner; it prompts 
us to raise the question, Why have other Prot- 
estants not done likewise? 


How To PRocEED 
I. Methodist union 


The ease with which Methodists became “one 
people” has prompted men to make quite optimis- 
tic generalizations concerning the possibility of 
uniting other denominations. Yet we must not 
expect too much at this point, for differences 
among the three Methodist bodies did not include 
conflicting theologies. They had to do with organi- 
zational and moral issues, usually believed to be 
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“I look upon all the world as my parish,” John Wesley 
tells the Bishop of Bristol in answer to the bishop’s 
order forbidding him to preach in the diocese. (Scene 
is from the motion picture, John Wesley.) 


easier of solution than problems raising questions 
of doctrinal belief. 

As for the answer to the question, Why did the 
advocates of Methodist reunion not have to 
wrestle with knotty theological problems?—that 
appears in the ecumenical elements one finds in 
the make-up and outlook of John Wesley. 

Wesley recognized God as the only reliable 
authority in religious matters. After his experi- 
ence with the little society meeting in Aldersgate 
Street, Wesley came to the conclusion the Bishop 
of England thought it well and good for a man to 
talk about religion so long as he left its demon- 
stration to others. That led him to greet the 
Bishop’s order to “go hence” with the bold asser- 
tion, “I am a member of the church universal,” a 
polite way of telling the angry bishop to stop 
usurping the role of God. He was saying, in effect, 
since God had granted his license to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, no mere man, though he wear 
stately episcopal robes, was going to revoke that 
license. By that stand Wesley asserted his belief 
concerning the primacy of man’s relationship with 
God. 

This position implies the rejection of the institu- 
tional for the prophetic concept of religion as 
personal encounter between Spirit and spirit, liv- 
ing dialogue between Person and person, an un- 
ending adventure in which life as Giver and life 
as gift unite in dynamic fellowship. The affinity of 
this view of Christianity for the Pauline view of 
the church as the “body of Christ” enables us to 
see why institutional ties never tempted Wesley 
to put loyalty to organization before allegiance to 
God. 

No less did Wesley’s catholic spirit manifest 
itself in his attitude toward the sacraments. Fol- 
lowing the practice of Wesley, Methodist ministers 
in giving the invitation to Holy Communion stress 
the fact it includes all who are “truly sorry for 
their sins, . . . live in love and charity with their 
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neighbors, and intend to lead a’new life, following 
the commandments of God, and walking from 
henceforth in his holy ways. .. .” This same 
stress on the inward spirit rather than the out- 
ward symbol also appears in our stand on ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of baptism. We leave 
the mode, whether by immersion, sprinkling, or 
pouring, to the preference of the believer. 

The failure of the proposed reconciliation in 
1529 of two of the early Reformation churches, 
led respectively by Luther of Germany and 
Zwingli of Switzerland, highlights the need of 
Wesley’s liberalism in the interpretation of the 
sacraments. These two churchmen agreed on four- 
teen or fifteen articles of belief. But they allowed 
their inability to agree on the manner of Christ’s 
presence in the Lord’s Supper, whether bodily 
(Luther’s view) or symbolic (Zwingli’s), to be- 
tray them into unchristian attacks one against the 
other. So they left their meeting at Marburg with- 
out any hope of reconciliation. 

The manner of Christ’s presence in the bread 
and cup of the Lord’s Supper did not disturb 
Wesley half so much as the question of the reality 
of Christ’s presence in the heart and mind of 
the believer. Having seen the fruits of faith in 
the absence of broken bread, holy water, or con- 
secrated grape juice, like Nicodemus, he knew 
the workings of the Holy Spirit are silent, mysteri- 
ous, and irresistible. He believed there were other 
channels of God’s grace than the officially recog- 
nized sacraments. His answer to the question, 
Who may join me at the Lord’s table? would very 
probably have been the words he used in making 
clear his stand on another, but closely related, 


issue: “Is thy heart as my heart? Then give me 
thy hand!” 


II. The promotion of new unions 


The history of Methodism offers striking con- 
firmation of Versteeg’s contention in Adult Stu- 
dent that, whereas stress on spiritual kinship 
hastens union, insistence on doctrinal conformity 
retards it. Certainly you cannot explain the toler- 
ant attitude of the uniting branches of Methodism 
toward theological matters apart from Wesley’s 
refusal to require doctrinal conformity of the 
members of his societies. “I have not more right 
to object to a man for holding a different opinion 
from mine than I have to differ with a man be- 
cause he wears a wig and I wear my own hair.” 

Wesley once said in approval of his societies’ 
refusal to set up doctrinal tests as a basis for 


membership: “There is no other religious society: 


under heaven which requires of men nothing. . . 
but a desire to save their souls. . .. The Methodists 
alone do not insist on your holding this or that 
opinion; but they think and let think! . . . Here 
is our glory; and a glory peculiar to us.” 

Wesley did not fail to implement this outlook 
with appropriate action. He even cited the life 
of a non-Trinitarian Christian as the model after 
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which his followers should pattern their lives. 
Although some of his associates vented their 
spleen against the practice of the Roman Church 
in according certain Christians the title of saint, 
Wesley avidly read the testimonies of the Roman 
Catholic saints. More amazing still, after reading 
a book by Marcus Aurelius, a Stoic philosopher, 
Wesley wrote: “I have no doubt... this is one of 
the ‘many’ who ‘shall come from the east and 
the west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob,’ while ‘the children of the kingdom,’ nomi- 
nal Christians, are ‘shut out.’ ” 

You may have heard this theological tolerance 
denounced as the child of ignorance. But it is no 
such thing. Wesley had both a deep grasp of and 
genuine concern for Christian theology. He be-. 
lived that theology matters so much he insisted 
every Christian must be left free to decide for 
himself what he believed and why. He both 
recognized and appreciated the power of spiritual 
kinship to abide doctrinal differences. 


III. The Christian basis of union 


Two other ecumenical concerns in Wesley’s 
point of view account for the lack of difficulty 
with which Methodists discovered, or redis- 
covered, a Christian basis for union: (1) his stress 
on Christian experience as the acid test of Chris- 
tian faith and life; (2) his concern for the whole 
of mankind. 

Wesley rejected theological orthodoxy in favor 
of the witness of the inner life as the proper 
standard for the measuring of the power of 
Christian faith. He followed Jesus in making 
Christian fruit the test of Christian faith. That 
was why, in spite of his strong preference for “a 
spacious room, a soft cushion and a handsome 
pulpit,” he turned to field preaching. The abun- 
dant crop of converts harvested from field preach- 
ing decided the issue for him. “I cannot argue,” he 
declared, “against matter of fact.” 

Although Wesley had broad interests for a 
Christian of the eighteenth century, the man’s 
true greatness manifested itself more than in any 
other one thing in his readiness to hail the good- 
ness of those with whose thinking he had little 
in common. 

This achievement was more by design than ac- 
cident, the classic illustration of which fact ap- 
pears in his statement: “The thing . . . I resolved 
to use every possible method of preventing was 
a narrowness of spirit, a party zeal . . . that 
miserable bigotry which makes men so unready 
to believe that there is any work of God but 
among ourselves.” 

His effort to keep faith with this high resolve 
included a monthly report to his societies of the 
activity of other communions whose members 
had exhibited the fruits of faith in their life and 
work. His avowed goal in all such undertakings . 
was to hasten the day when Methodists can say 
with Jesus: “For whoever does the will of my 
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Father in heaven is my brother, and sister, and 
mother” (Matthew 12:50). 

I recently heard a non-Methodist speaker plead- 
ing the need for the union of Protestant forces 
say, in effect: “The union which I urge is the 
kind that shall take seriously the sovereign 
working of the Holy Spirit. The real bond of 
unity among Christians will ever be their experi- 
ence of the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Without mentioning Wesley’s name, this 
speaker revived his memory by giving expression 
to the attitude which says: “If God be at the 
center of life, nothing can keep us apart; if not, 
why get together anyway?” 

The world’s need of the Christian witness rep- 
resents the most urgent reason for the union of 
Protestant churches. The job before us simply 
cannot be achieved through the “buckshot ap- 
proach” to the problem. Wesley realized this fact 
even in the eighteenth century. His discovery of 
God brought him to recognition of the world’s 
need for a similar discovery of God. He espoused 
the view religion was for all, could be experienced 
by all, and would transform all, and he defined 
his task in keeping with this belief. He cut the 
cloth .of his labors to the pattern of a Christian 
fellowship..that. would take in all and’ shut out 
none. “The world is my parish,” he said. | 

Considering the fact this statement preceded 
the birth of the modern missionary enterprise by 
several years, we marvel at the man’s bigness. 
His worship of God left him with a task for which 
he was no match, neither as an individual nor a 
Methodist. The great Christians of our day say 
we are equally incapable of fulfilling this task in 
our own strength or even that of our own little 
denomination. That raises the question: Shall we 
follow Wesley’s example of seeking the union of 
hearts, hands, and churches with all those who 
share our concern for this Christian enterprise? 


In CLOSING 


Today’s lesson focuses attention on the things 
which aid and hinder the union of churches. Adult 
Student handles these items in terms of general 
principles. The material in ADULT TEACHER illus- 
trates these principles from the story of Meth- 
odism. 

Wesley bequeathed to his followers a theological 
attitude calling for stress on our likenesses rather 
than our differences. Yet Methodists allowed their 
differences on questions of organization and ethics 
to divide them into separate ecclesiastical bodies. 
What does this fact teach us about the require- 
ments of those working for union? __ 

Lest you leave the impression divisions are all 
bad, you will want to call attention to the fact 
that the participation of the Methodist Protestant 
Church in the Uniting Conference carried with 
it the demand for a greater democracy within 
The Methodist Church. Naturally this fact raises 
the questions: What contributions did the other 


uniting groups make to this union? Would these 
values have been preserved in division? If so, 
does this not mean we sacrifice more than we 
accomplish through union? 

Your account of the Methodist experiment with 
division and union should stimulate interest in the 
following questions: With what Protestant groups 
can Methodists expect to unite only after the 
experience of great difficulty? with a minimum of 
effort? 
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By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


This second lesson on church unity raises ques- 
tions which every Christian will face sooner or 
later. They are stated by the author in such a 
vigorous way that one will hardly be able to read 
the material without stimulation to further study 
and thought. Be sure to read suggestions found 
in “The Leader in Action.” 

Ask three members of the class to prepare state- 
ments on one of the following problems raised by 
the author: 

1. Is it true that our denominational divisions 
are “suicidal and destructive”? Here consideration 
should be given to the churches in the local com- 
munity. Is there unwholesome competition? Could 
they do better together what is now being done 
separately? Are there real advantages in their 
separateness? The discussion should be kept as 
specific as possible so as to deal with actual con- 
ditions. 

2. Has The Methodist Church been strength- 
ened by the union of 1939-40? If the leader of 
this group can secure from the church library, 
minister, or local librarian a copy of The Story 
of Methodism by Luccock and Hutchinson 
(Abingdon Press), he will have some exciting 
material to bring to the group. It may be interest- 
ing to ask this question in advance of several 
members of the church, including the minister. 

3. What do Methodists believe? Use the “Arti- 
cles of Religion” in the Discipline of The Method- 
ist Church (the minister will have a copy) or 
even better ask the minister for a copy of the 
Episcopal Address of 1952 which includes a clear 
statement of faith. Is there anything in these 
statements which other denominations would find 
unsatisfactory? 

After these initial statements, a fourth member 
of the group should lead a discussion of the second 
last paragraph in the Adult Student presentation 
which includes the sentence “Love your own 
denomination deeply; but love it most as the 
instrument of God’s grace to make his church one 
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in love.” How does this fit into the proposal of 
E. Stanley Jones that the Church become one 
with the various denominations as branches? 

Be sure to save time for assigning next week’s 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


Today’s lesson, after defining and clarifying the 
five plans of union which have been proposed, 
suggests various means by which we can work on 
the local scene for closer co-operation among 
Protestants. 

For a more elaborate discussion of the pros 
and cons of the types of union see Oliver S. Tom- 
kins’ The Church in the Purpose of God. (See also 
the list on page 33.) Dr. Tomkins prefaces his eval- 
uation of these plans with “An Ecumenical Glos- 
sary” in which he presents very brief, yet clear, 
definitions of the terms most often used in con- 
versations on the topic of ecumenical Christianity. 

H. Paul Douglass has given us an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject in Church Unity Move- 
ments in the United States (out of print). His 
work is based on responses to widely distributed 
questionnaires and a “Church union ballot.” 

Versteeg’s discussion of preparatory steps 
leaves little need for further elaboration. But 
you may find helpful the suggestions Harry G. 
Goodykoontz makes in “So We, Being Many, 
Are One” (The Christian Student and the 
Church). 

Dr. Tomkins has a chapter on “Intercom- 
munion” in The Church in the Purpose of God. 
The little book by Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
Toward a World Christian Fellowship (see page 
33), lists several projects on the denominational 
and interdenominational levels through whose 
support we can help spread the recognition of 
Christians as members of a world-wide fellowship. 

William Adams Brown brings the task of pros- 
pecting for a united church within the reach of 
each individual Christian’s responsibility. “What 
is needed more than anything else,” he declares, 
“...is men and women ... eager to explore every 
possibility of co-operation with others who share 
a like vision.” 1 He follows this declaration with 
the exploration of several such possibilities. 


1 From The New Order in the Church, by William Adams Brown; 
Abingdon Press, 1943. 
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February 20: Plans and Proposals 





work and for focusing the attention of the group 
upon plans and proposals for achieving church 
union. Close the session with a moment of silent 
prayer followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Proposed plans of union 

A. The conference plan 
B. The plan of federal union 
C. The plan of organic federation 
D. The ordinal plan 
E. The merger 

II. Preparatory steps 
A. Similarity of background 
B. Common worship 
C. Diversity within unity 

III. Next steps in quest of larger unions 
A. Intercommunion 
B. Evidences of our spiritual kinship 


To BEGIN 


The various plans for church union presuppose 
commitment to the belief that work in this direc- 
tion represents the will of God. You will want to 
sound this note at the beginning of today’s dis- 
cussion. You may quote from Archbishop William 
Temple’s opening sermon at the Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order held in Edin- 
burgh in 1937: “The unity of the Church ... is 
grounded in the unity of God and the uniqueness 
of His redeeming act in Jesus Christ... . The 
unity of the Church of God is a perpetual fact; 
our task is not to create it but to exhibit it.” 

The members of that conference included in 
their affirmation of unity the acknowledgment 
“our divisions are contrary to the will of Christ,” 
along with the prayer that “God in His mercy” 
will “shorten the days of our separation” and 
“guide us by His Spirit into fullness of unity.” 

These statements express the belief among 
Protestant leaders that our problem is not to 
achieve unity of purpose and spirit, but to outfit 
the spiritual unity we already have in a body fit 
for its habitation. That’s precisely the aim of the 
men who have formulated the plans of union 
to whose consideration we now turn. 


How To ProcEED 
I. Proposed plans of union 


A. Technically speaking, union through con- 
ference should not be included in this list. Con- 
ferences have made and will continue to make a 
real contribution in the promotion of church 
union. But conferences do not in themselves 
constitute a plan of union. They are the instru- 
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ment through which co-operating churches look 
to their duly elected or appointed representatives 
to evolve plans of union for their consideration. 

B. The plan of federal union, thanks to the work 
of its most famous spokesman, E. Stanley Jones, 
has been widely publicized. Dr. Tomkins says 
part of the difficulty of this position stems from 
the fact its advocates have not yet been able to 
determine “how far this conception is rooted in 
the distinctively Christian categories of the Bible 
and the traditions of the whole Church and how 
far in limited and passing western political forms.” 

Yet this barrier poses no insuperable hurdle. 
For the fact remains, individual denominations 
have sometimes been at a loss to ground their 
patterns of organization in the New Testament. 
For example, though the functionaries of the 
ancient church included deacons, elders, and 
bishops, the bearers of these titles in The Meth- 
odist Church of today function in very different 
roles from those of their New Testament proto- 
types. 

Nevertheless, God has worked through Method- 
ist holders of these titles for the growth and spread 
of the Christian message. This fact ought to cau- 
tion reluctance to dismiss any plan because of 
our inability to find for it a biblical precedent. 
At any rate, ought we not be more concerned 
about where it promises to lead than from whence 
it springs? 

In defense of the plan of federal union it ought 
to be said that it has worked most effectively in 
the realm of politics. American history provides 
one of the outstanding examples of this truth. 
Federation transformed the thirteen colonies into 
an international giant. Prior to the achievement 
of this union, the citizens of Virginia were satisfied 
to be Virginians and nothing more, a compliment 
which the citizens of the other colonies returned. 

The framing of the Constitution did something 
beyond enabling the citizens of the several states 
to become citizens of the United States. It gave 
to them a power and security they could never 
have achieved in mutual separation. Indeed, if 
you wonder what might have happened if they 
had remained separate, look at the Civil War, 
multiply it by forty-eight, and you will get an 
approximate answer. 

This analogy ought to warn us against sup- 
posing it’s impractical just because to date “not a 
single denominational commission has been able 
to consent to it.” 

The advocates of the federal plan insist the 
adoption of their scheme would find Protestants 
referring to the federal church as the tree of 
Christendom, their respective denominations as 
its branches. They also claim the notion of “the 
church” would replace that of “churches” as natu- 
rally and completely as that of “The Methodist 
Church” has superseded that of “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South,” etc. Then we should 
see that the one true church is the body of Christ, 





of which the various denominations are but so 
many members. 

Once our thinking has become saturated with 
this view, the division of Christians into denomi- 
national bodies will cease to be so all-important. 
Rather we shall accept this fact as casually as the 
division of mankind into many separate families. 
Whereas he belongs to the McNabb family, you to 
the Scott family, and I to the Jones family, at 
the same time we belong to that much larger 
family—the human family. 

E. Stanley Jones and others would ask, Why 
should this situation not be duplicated by Protes- 
tant Christians? Is there any reason, they ques- 
tion, why the fact Mr. McNabb belongs to the 
Nazarene family, Mr. Scott to the Quaker family, 
and Mr. Jones to the Methodist family should con- 
ceal the deeper fact they all are members of that 
family of God which finds its bond of unity in a 
common allegiance to Jesus Christ? They answer 
with a resounding negative; the fact that Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists do not worship in the 
same building, they insist, does not in itself prove 
that Christ’s body is broken. 

C. Adult Student treats the Australian plan of 
organic federation as “a midway house” on the 
assumption churches “that work together will 
grow together.” You may raise the question, 
“Midway” toward what? Versteeg’s answer would 
seem to endorse the demand of the Edinburgh 
Conference report for corporate union. This re- 
port describes the product of such union as a 
“Church so united the ultimate loyalty of every 
member would be given to the whole body and not 
to any part of it. Its members would move freely 
from one part to another and find every privilege 
of membership open to them. The sacraments 
would be the sacraments of the whole body. The 
ministry would be accepted by all as a ministry 
of the whole body” (Edinburgh Report, page 252). 

In view of the fact that few believe we shall be 
able to realize this ideal apart from temporary 
endurance of something less, Versteeg treats the 
Australian plan as an intermediate stage in the 
development of the church into its ideal form. Why 
not view the federated church as the next step 
on the way? Versteeg answers this question by 
pointing to the frank recognition by the advocates 
of the Australian plan that their scheme repre- 
sents only an approximation, not the embodiment, 
of the union for which we ought to pray and work. 

D. The ordinal plan of union, calling as it does 
for both the free exchange of ministers and their 
right to administer the sacraments indiscrimi- 
nately to the members of all the uniting churches, 
brings us face to face with that visible mark— 
the ministry—posing the greatest problem to 
churches seeking unity. As Dr. Tomkins reminds 
us: “Phrases like ‘the apostolic succession’ and 
‘the historic episcopate’ show where the chief diffi- 
culty lies. Agreement . . . may be widespread, 
only to be nullified when some Christians affirm 
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“One cannot long despise people with whom he worships.” Shown is a scene from a 
pageant, “The Festival of Faith,” where 125,000 persons worshiped together at Soldier 
Field, Chicago, in connection with the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 


that only those churches which have maintained 
the ‘apostolic succession’ of episcopal order can 
be considered as being within the boundaries of 
the historic . Church” (The Church in the 
Purpose of God). 

You will find confirmation of this estimate of 
the difficulty of this question in the report by 
William Adams Brown, Toward a United Church, 
on the World Conference on Faith and Order 
held in Lausanne, Switzerland, in August, 1927. 

E. The last of the five plans of union, that of 
merger, conforms to Dr. Nichols’ suggestion (men- 
tioned last Sunday) that our immediate aim 
should be the union of churches belonging to the 
same family type. This may involve nothing more 
than the reunion of various bodies which after 
dissolving an original union come together again. 
Or it may involve the coming together of bodies of 
different backgrounds who wish to express their 
agreement on questions of faith and order through 
a common organization. 


II. Preparatory steps 


Adult Student’s reminder that we need to work 
for union with those bodies with which we have 
most in common raises the question of their iden- 
tity. How may we detect them? The answer is 
not easy. Each Christian body has its roots sunk 
deep in the soil of history. This means we cannot 
distinguish its ecclesiastical relatives apart from 
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some knowledge of the story the late Joseph M. 
Batten relates in Protestant Backgrounds in 
History (Abingdon Press, 1951). 

Concerning preparation for union through 
common worship you may ask your class, With 
what bodies can we have common worship? Their 
answers may help you to ascertain the Protestant 
bodies with which Methodism can one day look 
forward to union. 

You may find the marriage relationship, or even 
that of our forty-eight states, helpful in illustrat- 
ing both the possibility and value of preserving 
diversity within unity. 


III. Next steps in quest of larger unions 


What does intercommunion mean? It means 
participation in Holy Communion by members of 
different churches maintaining separate organi- 
zations. This question poses slight difficulty to the 
churches whose laymen are free to administer 
Holy Communion. The problem comes at the point 
of the ministry. Refusal to recognize ordination, 
where it’s required of those administering Holy 
Communion, across denominational lines usually 
results in a ban on intercommunion. This but 
illustrates the difficulty different interpretations 
of the ministry pose to church union. 

Consider now ways in which individuals can 
promote union through calling attention to the 
evidences of our spiritual kinship. You may list the 
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following as items in a program through which 
your class can effect closer interdenominational 
co-operation. Please note these suggestions do 
not require formal action by an ecclesiastical 
council; they involve plans that can be carried 
out in every community, regardless of size or 
denominational history. Employ the imperative 
in addressing these opportunities to the members 
of your class. 

Make the study of church history your hobby 
for a year. Nothing would do more to remove from 
your eyes the scales of denominational prejudice. 
You would learn from such a study, among other 
things, that many of our present doctrinal differ- 
ences grew out of conflicts which were more per- 
sonal than Christian in character. 

Be modest in making for your denomination 
claims to special distinction. Show that more 
than one denomination has bishops, observes the 
Sabbath on Saturday, celebrates the Lord’s Sup- 
per weekly, practices baptism by immersion, etc. 
Too often our denominational pride is rooted in 
ignorance of others. 

Recognize the fact that one’s choice of church 
is usually based on emotional and environmental 
factors rather than deep theological insight or pro- 
found religious conviction. 

Visit the churches of other denominations and 
faith in your community. One cannot long despise 
people with whom he worships. By this practice 
you might be able to produce results as startling 
as those worked in a town in Tennessee. Some 
years ago the Disciples and Methodists of this 
town began attending revival services across de- 
nominational lines. Out of that practice came from 
some laymen the suggestion they hold union 
services through the summer months. The results 
have been so good that a visiting preacher could 
not begin to separate the Methodists from the 
Disciples. As those people have discovered their 
ability to worship together, they are now begin- 
ning to discover their ability to work together. If 
they could do it in their town, why can we not do 
it in ours? 

Be frank in confessing the imperfections of your 
denomination. Be honest enough to tell the truth. 
No less than that of the personal variety, denomi- 
national humility is a virtue not to be despised. 


In CLOSING 


Why not bring the session to a close by assign- 
ing your class the preject of ascertaining the 
churches in your community with which The 
Methodist Church could unite without great 
difficulty? You might suggest the need for paying 
close attention to similarity in attitude toward 
doctrinal beliefs, sacraments, the ministry, and 
tradition in the effort to reach a sound conclusion. 
Have them add to this report a list of the things 
they can do to hasten such union. You may 
heighten interest in this project by having your 
class report in groups of five. 


phe Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson will pose especial difficulties for 
classes which use a group approach unless careful 
plans are made in advance. Yet unusual benefits 
will come to the group if there is wide partici- 
pation by its members. It is important that every- 
one read the Adult Student comments during the 
week and raise questions as he reads. 

The minister can make an unusual contribution 
to the consideration of “Plans and Proposals,” and 
if he can arrange to be with the group he should 
be invited to deal particularly with some of the 
definitions required in the study. His part would 
be to join a panel and not only to moderate the 
discussion but also to lead it off with a statement 
on the ecumenical movement of the last decade. 
If he cannot join the class, name one person to 
interview the pastor on the ecumenical movement 
and to act as moderator. 

A second panel member should summarize the 
five schemes of union noted by Versteeg. If pos- 
sible, obtain the summer issue of Religion in Life 
referred to in the lesson. If this is not available, 
try to discuss the problem with the ministers of 
several other churches in the community. 

The third panel member has the most interest- 
ing opportunity of all. Considerable attention is 
given by Versteeg to the problem of union be- 
tween The Methodist Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the class should be told in 
more detail what the problems are that keep 
these two churches apart. 

Special attention should be given to the ques- 
tion of the Holy Communion in the two churches 
and of the ordination of ministers. The presenta- 
tion will represent a practical approach to the 
specific problems involved in church union. If 
there is an Episcopal Church in the community, 
the minister will be glad to answer questions. 

The three presentations should be followed by 
open discussion with one or two fundamental aims 
in mind: 

1. Which of the suggested proposals for merger 
seem to the class to be the best? 

2. Should churches surrender their doctrinal 
positions to make union possible? This has been 
specifically approached by the panel member who 
dealt with Methodist—Protestant Episcopal rela- 
tionships. 

Be sure to save time enough for the assignments 
suggested in the plans for next week’s work. In 
closing the period, ask a member of the class to 
read Romans 12:1-5. Conclude with silent prayer 
that we may all discover more effective ways of 
becoming a true brotherhood of Christians. 
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February 27: The Road to Success 


(World Service Sunday ) 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


J. E. Lesslie Newbigin! adds to the list in Adult 
Student of things which must be avoided at all 
costs by workers in behalf of church union. Two 
of these items calling for special attention are: 
(1) the tendency to treat one part alone as the 
church and the members of other parts as separa- 
tists who have to be welcomed back into it; 
(2) the tendency to treat the various branches 
of the church as so many sociological units free 
to unite with whomever they wish whenever they 
please. His positive program embodies the four 
points featured in the “reunion” (meaning “the 
restoring of the unity which has been broken, 
the fruit of a penitent return to Christ himself”) 
of the Church of South India. 

Last Sunday’s discussion of the five different 
plans may be recalled in support of Versteeg’s 
warning against the danger of equating church 
union with this or that particular plan of union. 
You might repeat the quotation from the Edin- 
burgh Conference “affirmation of unity.” 

The demand for full corporate union leaves 
ample room for wide differences of opinion. Many 
Christians feel our churches have achieved a vi- 
tality through diversity they could never have 
known in union. Dr. Tomkins lists a whole series 
of these alleged gains (The Church in the Purpose 
of God). Yet few question the fact that our 
churches, in the absence of closer co-operation 
among themselves, cannot hope to cope with the 
burning challenge of our time. Since this chal- 
lenge demands more church union than we have 
known in modern times, you will want to define 
it pretty carefully. You will find excellent re- 
source material for this phase of your discussion 
in The New Order in the Church by William 
Adams Brown. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Church unions cannot tolerate 


A. Hierarchies of ecclesiastical bureau- 
crats 

B. Distinctions based on class or culture 

C. Attempts to unite churches having 





1 The Reunion of the Church, by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin; Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. Out of print. 
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widely diverse traditions and ap- 
proaches to worship 
II. Talk of church union should not be equated 
with 
A. The union of local churches 
B. The community or federated plan 
C. Denominational commissions as cure- 
alls 
III. Work for church union requires 
A. Patience to brave the criticism of the 
saboteurs of Protestantism 
B. Diligence to run ahead of the unduly 
cautious 


To BEGIN 


Guarantee of the right to differ represents one 
of the four points of the South India plan of 
union. Newbigin summarizes this in a way which 
may well serve as a guide in evolving new plans 
of union: “The uniting churches pledge them- 
selves that the union will not be used to over- 
ride conscientiously held convictions and to im- 
pose on congregations either forms of worship 
or a ministry to which they conscientiously ob- 
ject.” 2 


I. Church unions cannot tolerate .. . 


This assurance of freedom within the Christian 
fellowship would need to be given a status 
approximately constitutional. Moreover, lest it 
should fail to meet the challenge of new circum- 
stances, provision would have to be made for 
the periodic examination and revision of the 
phraseology of such a constitution. We have no 
more right to bind future generations by our 
limited insight into the ecclesiastical future than 
politicians by theirs into the political future. One 
of the surest ways to prevent “bossism” is to make 
the constituting declaration sufficiently flexible 
to assure accommodation of the insights of those 
who may profit from our mistakes. 

In connection with the ban on social and cul- 
tural distinctions, you may want to appeal to 
the practice of Jesus as a precedent. The people 
with whom he associated had none of the marks 
of social distinction. They were neither leaders 
in the church nor the inhabitants of Magnificent 
Heights. Moreover, both he and his disciples, for 
the most part, came from the wrong side of the 
economic tracks. 

Worse still, at least from the viewpoint of Jesus’ 
critics, was his supplying the neighborhood gossips 
with vast new stories of ammunition. Not content 
to be seen with smelly fishermen and dirty tillers 
of the soil, he added insult to injury by associating 
with the riffraff of society. In this category may be 


2 Ibid., page 107. 
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placed the publicans, the protiteers who made 
capital out of political tragedy and corruption; 
the thieves, the ancient prototype of the pick- 
pocket and purse snatcher; not to mention the 
harlots, those on whom we would pin the label 
of streetwalker. 

A good part of the ministry of Jesus was spent 
in the service of such people as these. Many of 
us would not have given them a second thought, 
much less a second look. For they were people 
who had left God to shift for himself and get along 
as best he could without their help. Though living, 
they were not really alive, for God had no vital 
place in their program for life. 

Instead of rebuking these people for low breed- 
ing and a careless past, Jesus worked indefatig- 
ably at the task of releasing them from their bond- 
age. He did this by impressing upon them the 
claim of God. This was Jesus’ technique for trans- 
muting society’s pitiful dregs into God’s potent 
drugs, his means of turning the scum of earth into 
the seedbed of heaven. 

What about your church and mine? Does it 
ostracize such persons by displaying the smug 
attitude, “they are not our kind of people”? If 
these distinctions are perpetuated in a united 
church, can we look on it as a much closer ap- 
proximation of the “body of Christ” than that 
already provided in our present divided churches? 
Does any group encouraging such exclusive prac- 
tices deserve to be called “an extension of the 
incarnation”? (Many theologians employ this fig- 
ure to describe the nature of the true Church.) 

Effort on the part of a Protestant body to unite 
with the Roman Catholic Church may be cited 
as a hypothetical illustration of the futility of 
trying immediately for the union of churches 
representing widely different viewpoints on cru- 
cial questions. On this point Pope Pius XI issued 
a statement in 1928, the key sentence of which 
reads: “There is but one way in which the unity 
of Christians may be fostered, and that is by 
furthering the return to the one true church [the 
Roman Catholic] of Christ of those who are sepa- 
rated from it; for from that one true church they 
have in the past fallen away.” 


II. Talk of church union should not be equated 
with... 


The key sentence in Versteeg’s (Adult Student) 
discussion of this point is: “Until a united church 
gathers within itself the rich and hard-won herit- 
age of the denominations, denominationalism is 
not only inevitable but desirable!” These words 
spotlight the importance of two things: (1) the 
positive contribution of denominationalism 
(Charles Reynolds Brown’s little book The Larger 
Faith discusses the major contributions of each of 
the nine leading denominations of American Prot- 
estantism); (2) the futility of trying to build the 
superstructure of church union in the absence of 
a solid and secure foundation. 


Christians must hesitate to equate church union 
with the plans Versteeg mentions for precisely 
this reason: they pay too little attention to the 
matter of establishing a secure foundation. How 
does this observation fit in with his earlier state- 
ment to the effect all conferences on church union 
must subordinate everything to “the will to get 
together”? 


III. Work for church union requires... 


Ralph Roy’s recent book, The Apostles of Dis- 
cord, amply documents Versteeg’s description of 
the attitude of reactionary religious and political 
groups to church union. The irony of this situation 
appears in the boost Roman Catholicism gets from 
this civil war among Protestants. 

But the real tragedy of the situation lies in the 
fact that our bickerings among ourselves peculiar- 
ly disqualify us to lead mankind in this crucial 
era. They accentuate our differences at a time 
when the display of real leadership calls for the 
assertion of our fundamental likenesses. That is 
why we must never succumb to the demand of 
our opposition to abandon the cause of church 
union. The demands of a “world in ferment” sim- 
ply will not let us do so. There are at least four 
urgent reasons why the contemporary challenge 
to Christianity calls for diligent labor in behalf of 
church union. 

Foremost of these is the fact the church now 
has its golden opportunity to influence men and 
nations for God. This situation may be traced to 
the virtual collapse of all the rival props on which 
man has leaned for hope and security. One by one 
they have catapulted into the arena of Mars, and 
none has escaped unscathed. Each in its turn has 
proven to be a false crutch. 

No longer can wise men rest the case for survi- 
val in the hands of science. They cannot forget the 
recent entries made on the negative side of 
science’s ledger: the sack of Belgium, Hitler’s 
purge of the Jews, the torture chambers of the 
Nazis, the brain-washing in Korea, or the atomic 
destruction loosed on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
These incidents demonstrated beyond question 
that if science is to be saved for human use, it 
must first be delivered from human abuse. 

Neither can they look to education as the 
bearer of utopia. The men who all but brought 
Europe under the thumb of Hitler were not ig- 
norant; they were among the best-educated per- 
sons in all Germany. The men who planned the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor were not ignorant; 
they were among the best-educated persons in all 
Japan. The men who sold half of Europe on 
atheism were not ignorant; they were among the 
best-educated men in all Russia. What better 
proof do we need that unless his education be 
servant to the noble ends of high religion man 
were better off ignorant? 

Nor can they base their hope for a rosy future 
in militant nationalism. The trouble with this 
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“No longer can wise men rest the case for survival in the hands of science.” Shown 
is a rocket taking off from the deck of a Navy guided-missile research ship. 


philosophy is that what looks like a rosy future 
to one nation appears terribly dull to another. 
More and more thoughtful men are coming to see 
that unless men lose themselves in loyalty to a 
power above and beyond all nations, civilization 
will be a sure casualty. 

Having been forsaken by their false gods of 
secular origin, thoughtful men are turning again 
to the church in hope and confidence. What will 
the church do with this challenge; meet it or beg 
it? United, with pooled resources at a common 
command, we will meet it; divided, with scattered 
resources at many commands, we will beg it. The 
answer is that simple. We are the jury. What will 
be our verdict? 

The mission fields, home and foreign alike, pro- 
vide the second compelling reason for our work 
for church union. In area after area, our mission- 
ary efforts are being undermined by either un- 
healthy competition or needless duplication. Does 
it not seem strange that two Christians in their 
passion to proclaim God’s love to some third party 
should develop a dislike for one another? Such is 
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the sorry impression being written by a competi- 
tive missionary program. And as if this were not 
bad enough, the picture grows more tragic with the 
realization that for every unbeliever attended by 
two missionaries at least a dozen go completely 
unattended. 

A church thus divided can never begin to meet 
the challenge of a world united. Many students 
of Christian missions say that our only hope lies 
in a unified strategy that will put every available 
resource at our pooled command. Whether or not 
this be our only hope, surely it is our best hope. 
Do we Christians have the right to offer less? 

The third evidence of the need for church union 
stems from the waste of manpower accompanying 
our program of interdenominational competition. 
Many church leaders bemoan the fact we do not 
have enough Christian workers to go around. A 
Southern Presbyterian leader has said it is im- 
possible to fill all the pulpits of his denomination 
with Southern Presbyterian ministers. About the 
same time an article in The Christian Advocate 
carried the statement Methodism needs a mini- 
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mum of ten thousand additional full-time Chris- 
tian workers at once. If such statements are true, 
are we not plagued by a shortage of manpower? 

But more appalling still is our terrible waste 
of manpower. Let me illustrate what I mean with 
a little village the type of which America has 
many thousands. We shall call it Flat Plains—for 
that is not its name. 

Flat Plains, according to the last census, has a 
total population of 227. Though many ministers 
feel that the ideal membership for a church is this 
number, Flat Plains has churches of four de- 
nominational varieties—Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Christian. 

This story has two negative aspects. One is the 
financial condition of these small churches. As the 
members must struggle hard raising the widow’s 
mite for their minister, he and his family must 
struggle even harder trying to keep body and 
soul together on it. Who are we to blame? No par- 
ticular person so much as our system of competi- 
tion. A mere handful of people cannot support a 
minister, keep an adequate building in good re- 
pair, and perform all the tasks with which a 
church ought to busy itself. 

Worse yet is the fact ministers busy about 
Martha’s “many things” of a small congregation 
are prevented from doing the one thing needful— 
establishing new churches in the large suburban 
areas where there are either none at all or far too 
few. Surveys show that most of the unchurched 
people living in suburbs were once churchgoers. 
They attended church before leaving their coun- 
try homes. Many of them say they would still 
attend church if one were near or a pastor would 
contact them. 

Why then, you. ask, do we not build a church 
near them or have a minister visit them? We do 
not have enough ministers. Our shortage of lead- 
ership is such that for every overchurched com- 
munity there must be an unchurched community. 
This is what makes our tragic waste of manpower 
so pathetic. 


In CLOSING 


The fourth and, by all odds, the most urgent 
reason for our efforts in behalf of church union 
is the effect our example might have on the 
nations of the world. Practically all responsible 
people recognize the need for more and better 
international co-operation. We are told that with- 
out it man can never live in peace and brother- 
hood. 

Many of these voices crying in our atomic 
wilderness belong to some of today’s great Meth- 
odists: E. Stanley Jones, Gerald Kennedy, Donald 
Tippett, G. Bromley Oxnam, Harold Bosley, and 
Wallace Hamilton. Sooner or later, however, these 
men are put on the spot; they are brought face to 
face with the fact of denominational rivalries. 
They are forced to admit our churches have prac- 


ticed the very divisiveness that threatens the 
nations of the world with destruction. 

What am I saying? That our practice of com- 
petition weakens our proclamation of a gospel of 
co-operation. That we cannot hope greatly to in- 
fluence the nations of mankind in the direction of 
closer international co-operation if we fail to im- 
plement our plea with more concrete proof of 
closer interdenominational co-operation. Men shall 
not pay much attention to our preaching a gospel 
of co-operation until we effect a closer union be- 
tween principle and performance, words and 
works, creed and conduct. 

The possible influence of such an example is 
indicated in a conversation that reportedly took 
place between E. Stanley Jones and Mahatma 
Gandhi. “What shall I say when I go to America?” 
Jones asked. “Tell the Americans to live their 
Christianity,” replied Gandhi, “and India will 
become Christian without missionaries.” 

The achievement of church union could do 
something much more important than relieve the 
present ecclesiastical confusion. It could inspire, 
and possibly even serve as the pattern for, closer 
international co-operation. 

Ask your class what effect they think such an 
example would have on leaders in world affairs. 


in Action 


e——The Group 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This fourth lesson on church union is a state- 
ment of a point of view. The group will find that it 
presents an unusual challenge to make up their 
own minds on this crucial problem. This should 
be a period, therefore, to take stock of the con- 
clusions reached individually. 

Be sure that each member of the group is en- 
couraged to read the Adult Student statement 
with care. Probably each person’s copy will be 
underlined at numerous places. Ask each mem- 
ber of the class to write out the questions that 
have not been answered in previous discussions. 
These questions should be handed to the leader 
at the opening of the session. 

Divide the class into three buzz groups to con- 
sider the following ideas: 

1. The right to differ must be zealously main- 
tained. Versteeg suggests that this right must 
apply to doctrine, social distinctions, moral prin- 
ciples (the problem of liquor). The buzz group 
should face this question and bring its conclusions 
to the whole circle. 

2. Federated and community churches are not 
the answer to the problem of church union. Does 
the buzz group agree that the way to secure union 
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is not by uniting local churches? Perhaps there 
is a community or federated church nearby which 
will help to answer the question. 

3. “Another dead-end street consists of leaving 
church union to denominational commission.” 
Does the buzz group agree with this point of view? 
What is a better method? 

After the buzz groups have reported to the 
whole circle, ask one member to read aloud the 
next to the last paragraph, beginning “It all comes 
down—or up—to this. . . . What does this chal- 
lenge mean to Christian men and women who are 
concerned to achieve church union?” 


Group Participation 


During the last few minutes of the session, the 
leader should use as many as possible of the 
questions handed in by members of the class. 
If he can select those which raise fundamental 
issues, he will be presenting through them a sum- 
mary of the work of the unit. The class, it is to 
be hoped, will be even more interested than be- 
fore in working for church unity; but it will be 
clear that it is no simple task, and that it calls for 
the best that is in us—the spirit of Christ himself. 

Conclude this session by using as a prayer the 
fourth stanza of the hymn “The Church’s One 
Foundation” (The Methodist Hymnal, 381). 


Getting Others to Take Responsibility 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: How can the leader of a class get the 
members to assume more responsibility for 
planning the program, looking up resource mate- 
rial for the group, etc.? In many groups the mem- 
bers feel that they are a kind of “audience,” 
expecting the leader to provide a worth-while 
program. 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 


1. Responsibility and freedom always go to- 
gether. Just as every freedom has its correspond- 
ing responsibilities, so every responsibility re- 
quires corresponding freedoms. When group 
members fail to assume responsibility, it may be 
because they feel they have little to say about the 
direction the group takes. If the leader makes all 
the major decisions about the program content, 
class purposes, etc., group members will feel little 
responsibility for the consequences. They are apt 
to see the group as “Mr. Perkins’ class”—and are 
content to let Mr. Perkins do all the worrying. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Perkins believes the 
group should determirle its own direction, he will 
find the members taking more responsibility in 
reaching the goals they have set themselves. He 
can then say, “We decided that, to deal with the 
problem before us, we need more information 
about the nineteenth-century church. Shall we 
ask one person to do this for all of us, or shall a 
committee look up the information—or how shall 
we go about this before we meet next week?” 

2. As long as the leader feels responsible for the 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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success of the group, there is a good chance that 
the members will be content to let him do so—and 
will not assume responsibility. Leadership and 
responsibility must be given away freely; they 
will seldom be wrenched from the designated 
leader’s hands. 

3. Members of a group should be protected from 
being “pressured” into accepting a task in which 
they have little interest or for which they are not 
well qualified. It is particularly important not to 
penalize people with idee: by asking them to im- 
plement the idea. The function of creative think- 
ing should be kept clearly separate from the 
function of action planning. 

4. Once a task has been identified—e.g., gather- 
ing some information before the next- session— 
here are the questions a group might well con- 
sider: (a) What is required to do this task—how 
many hours, what kind of skills or knowledge 
must the “researcher” have, etc.; (b) who in this 
group are best qualified to carry out this task; (c) 
what specific instructions do we want to give 
them? 

5. After an individual or a subgroup have ac- 
cepted an assignment, they should have a chance 
to double check their understanding of the task 
with the total group. The leader can facilitate 
this by saying, “I wonder if the committee that has 
just been appointed has any questions about its 
job? Perhaps you could get your heads together 
for a few minutes outside and then let us know 
whether you feel comfortable about your role.” 
Many agonizing moments can be avoided by such 
clarification at the outset. 
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Harvard Studio 


Mary M. Harrison 


Miss Harrison recently began her work as as- 
sistant-editor in the Department of Adult Publica- 
tions, her primary responsibility being the editor- 
ship of Wesley Quarterly. She brings to her work 
a wealth of preparation and experience. ~ 

Her academic record includes a B.A. degree 
from Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma; a master’s degree in 
elementary education from the University of 
Oklahoma; and a master’s degree from Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. She has completed the residential re- 
quirements and comprehensives for the Ph.D. 
degree in New Testament from Boston University. 
While there she was assistant to the head of the 
Department of New Testament and twice received 
the Hester Ann Beebe Fellowship award for out- 
standing scholarship. 

In addition to her academic preparation, Miss 
Harrison taught Bible and religious education at 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, and car- 
ried on an extensive religious-education program 
in the churches of the area. This program included 
organizing Women’s Societies and Youth and 
Young-Adult Fellowships, directing vacation 
church schools, teaching Bible and leadership 
training courses. 

Miss Harrison also taught Bible and religious 
education at Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, 
Kentucky. She has had experience acting as chap- 
lain of a New England state hospital, and serving 
as head resident of Bethlehem Center, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Besides her editorship of Wesley Quarterly, 
Miss Harrison will edit Worship Leaflet and will 
be associated with the International Lesson An- 
nual. 
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Freddie Henry 


Miss Henry has recently joined the staff of the 
Department of Adult Publications. As assistant 
editor, she carries editorial responsibility for 
Bible Lessons for Adults and the companion pub- 
lication, Bible Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly. 

Born in Princeton, South Carolina, Miss Henry 
is the daughter of the Reverend and Mrs. S. W. 
Henry. Her A.B. degree was earned at Columbia 
College, Columbia, South Carolina, and her M.A. 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Additional graduate work was taken at Columbia 
University and Union Theological Seminary. 

Miss Henry has a wealth of experience to bring 
to her task. She served as a public-school teacher 
in South Carolina. Following a period as con- 
ference director of children’s work in the Upper 
South Carolina Conference, she served as a staff 
member of the Department of Children’s Work in 
the Division of the Local Church, Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. Always she 
has had a major interest in small churches. 

For the past ten years she has been professor of 
religious education at Scarritt College. While 
there she was supervisor of field work for students 
assigned to rural work. She also served on the 
Committee on Crossville Rural Center. 

Since 1944 Miss Henry has served as a mem- 
ber of the Curriculum Committee of The Method- 
ist Church and as chairman of Committee I of 
that group. 

Miss Henry spent nine months in Africa as the 
representative of the Joint Committee on Reli- 
gious Education in Foreign Fields in 1952-53. She 
was working with missionaries and Africans in an 
effort to develop and strengthen the program of 
religious education in Africa. 
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every month of the year. 

They find that The Christian Home is an excellent 
source of reference for the many problems encountered in 
daily living by the average family. 

This fine family magazine actually helps you in your 
work because it provides guidance and inspiration with 
which to build the strong family life so necessary to Chris- 
tian living. 

The Christian Home contains authoritative, practical 
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Parents, too—based on timely articles in each issue. 
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